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FROM NAPLES 


By 


JOURNEY to 
is said, 


Italy, it 
‘fis a journey 
through all periods of 
To the impa- 

tient travellers who sailed 
on the Fulda 
also a journey through interminable 


history.”’ 





last March it seemed 
seas. Passing the Azores broke the 
monotony of the voyage, and, on the 
first day of April, we were allowed to 
land at Gibraltar, where we spent 
the 
streets, stopping at the public gar- 


two hours driving up steep 
dens and getting a glimpse of Spain. 
later we en- 
tered the beautiful harbor of Algiers. 


Dark-skinned Arabs rowed us to the 


Twenty-four hours 


quay, and, engaging a carriage, we 
the 
hills between the perfect blue of sea 


were soon ascending terraced 
Innumerable were the cos- 
met our 


baggy trousers, and 


and sky. 
which astonished 
White, 
tight red ones, high boots and bare 
hats, turbans, and the 
In the Arab quarter the 
with white 
veils, and the men seemed to have 


tumes 
gaze: 


feet, queer 


red fez. 


women were covered 


no occupation save to squat in sol- 


emn silence in the sun. Strange 
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beyond expression were the shops 


and mosques, the schools and 
churches. 

We passed many handsome villas. 
The exquisite green of perfect spring 
covered the slopes; flowering vines, 
palms, and tree ferns delighted our 
Finally, putting brakes on 


the wheels, we drove rapidly down 


eyes. 


to the sea and returned to the 
steamer. A night and a day on 


the Mediterranean and our goal was 
reached. 

On Thursday morning we dropped 
anchor in the Bay of Naples. It was 
misty, Vesuvius wore a veil, and the 
time seemed long before we were 
allowed to take final leave of the 
Fulda, to be carried by a tender to 
the custom house, a long, low build- 
ing on the water’s edge. 

Here, indeed, we realized that we 
are in a strange land. The cries 
and curses of the ‘‘ facchinos,’’ who 
bring the trunks on their shoulders, 
the howls of steerage passengers, 
who, having attempted to smuggle 
shoes, are deprived of them, the 
mysterious chatter everywhere, dis- 
may the two of our party who re- 


“< 
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Vesuvius and Bay of Naples, 


main to watch the trunks, while two 
others go in search of rooms. 

Time drags; we hang anxiously 
over the railing, unable to find our 
own possessions among the piles of 
baggage. At last they appear. The 
officer opens a shawl-strap, sniffs sus- 
piciously at a bottle of tooth-powder 
and a small flask of brandy, asks, 
sarcastically smiling, if have 
‘ makes cabalistic chalk 
marks on all, and we are free. 

At the same instant one of our em- 
issaries returns—‘‘Oh, we have de- 
lightful rooms, with the sun pouring 


we 


‘cigarres,”’ 


in!’’ We emerge into the bright 
sunlight and charming color of 
Naples. In a carriage sits the 


fourth of our party, holding an im- 
mense bunch of yellow primroses. 

Flower sellers surround us, with 
violets, fleur de lis, and anemones, 
as we set out in triumph for our 
hotel. 

It is impossible to describe the 
sensations attending the first drive 
in a foreign land after a sea voyage. 
The joy of the solid earth, the free- 
dom of motion, the strange sights 
and sounds, fill us with delight. We 
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stop at the Hassler House. 
The concierge steps out to 
inform us that they have 
no rooms! How we glory 
in owr prudence in send- 
ing early to engage them, 
and how cordially we are 
received after a parley with 
the guide who insisted up- 
on accompanying us, and 
who suddenly changes 
from a smiling friend toa 
grasping foe. We climb 
up two, three, four, five 
long flights of stairs, and, 
breathless, are ushered into 
rooms overlooking the bay, with a 
glimpse of Vesuvius, high ceilings, 
two comfortable beds, a monumental 
stove,—this is the type of all hotel 
rooms in Italy. 

Later, we go out to visit our bank- 
ers. How vivid are the impressions 
of that first walk in Naples: The 
tiny donkeys, with panniers so over- 
flowing with greens that they seem 
like walking bouquets, cows and goats 
led about to give fresh milk, drays of 
oranges, each decorated according to 
the taste of the owner, lemonade sel- 
lers, with brown and red jars of 
water, and lemons with their fresh 
green leaves, the vendors of flowers 
and wax tapers, the frying of cakes 
and fish, the home life of the streets, 
the pink and yellow tenements with 
garments hung to dry from their win- 
dows. Howells says, “It is perpetually 
washing day in Italy, and the ob- 
server, seeing so much linen washing 
and so little clean, is everywhere in- 
vited to the solution of one of the 
strangest problems of the Latin civi- 
lization.”’ 

The churches of Naples are disap- 
pointing. The principal decorations 
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are veiled, to be uncovered at Easter, 
and the remainder seem soiled and 
tawdry. 

At the door of one church we dis- 
cover a group of women embroider- 
ing an exquisite altar cloth. The 
shop is small, and the table at which 
they sit extends into the street. 
With smiles and cordial gestures 
they invite us to enter, and display 
a red satin banner, on which we see, 
worked in heavy gold thread and 
brilliant colors, the Italian flag, the 
Papal arms, the Goddess of Liberty, 
the Stars and Stripes, sur- 
mounted by the word ‘‘ New York”’ 
in unmistakably large letters. Alas, 
they speak neither French nor Eng- 
lish, and we cannot learn its object 
or destination. 


and 


Having studied the marbles, fres- 
coes, and mosaics from Pompeii at 
the museum, we are ready for an 
excursion to that wonderful city 
whose history has thrilled us from 
childhood. 

The train bears us quickly from 
Naples, through market gardens and 
maccaroni factories; alighting, we 
rush past the disgusting 
who squirm and hobble at 
the station; but are con- 


strained to stop for a pain- 


beggars 


fully modern lunch, eaten 
to strains of Neapolitan 
music at Cook’s Restaurant 
Suisse. 

At last we enter the Por- 
ta Marina, and 
passing the open doors of 
the homes and shops of 
the busy, thronging people 
whose chariot wheels cut 
the roads, and whose pitch- 
ers marked the well-curbs, 
so many centuries ago. All 


are soon 


Pe) 


is clean and still. Little green lizards 
darting about are the only inhabitants 
of this town, which yet, in some 
strange way, seems instinct with 
life. We /eel the crowds of worship- 
ers in the temples and-the assemblies 
at the public baths, and almost see 
the hurrying feet of the multitude 
rushing up the crooked stone steps 
to enter the theatre. We sit long in 
the sunshine, gazing down into the 
grass-grown amphitheatre, and weary 
our guide by delays at the temples 
and forum. 

A fine house is just uncovered ; 
the centre an open square with mar- 
ble fountains, statues, and carved 
pillars, and a large, round-topped 
table of pure white marble. The 
here had their original 
brightness of color. ‘‘ Vesuvius, 
with his plume of smoke,’’ was ever 
in view, looking peaceful, yet awful, 
with power to destroy. 

Two days we devote to driving 
along a marvellous road cut in solid 
rock, and winding below enormous 
overhanging cliffs, often supported 
by walls of solid masonry built up 
from the water, always between the 


frescoes 





Pompei 
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sea and sky, ‘‘two symbols of the 
infinite.’’ 
Occasionally we pass. through 
quaint villages with vineyards ter- 
raced high over our heads; orange 
and lemon trees full of ripe fruit, 
wild flowers everywhere. The drive 
is broken only by an hour’s row 
along the coast to Amalfi. When 
the boat is drawn up on the beach, 
amid the cries of “/ontez, Madame !” 
the boatmen lift us on to the sand. 


Then, indeed, ‘‘ A/ontez’’ seems the 





St. Peter's 


only thing possible for us. We 
crawl up over hundreds of steps to 
the Hotel de Capuchin, finding a 
chapel, a garden, a grotto, and a 
view, but no room for us, 
shortly continue on our 
Salerno. 

The next morning we return to 
Naples, take a farewell stroll through 
the streets which we have learned to 
love, and set out for Rome, each 
carrying a bouquet, presented at part- 
ing by our smiling hostess. 

Rome! how the vision grows as 
we approach the reality, and the 
sayings of great men of 
come back to 


so we 
way to 


all ages 


us. ‘‘Antiquity,’’ 


_ world. 
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says Thayer, ‘‘is a vast ravine, from 
one side of which to the other re- 
verberates the magic word, Rome.’’ 

So in our poor brains the rattle of 
the train intensifies thought, and 
Rome, ‘‘Holy Rome, venerable 
through the blood of the martyrs,’’ 
‘‘Rome, the high school which is 
open to all the world,’’—‘‘ the cradle 
and grave of empires,’’ 
other fancies. 


excludes all 
The long stretches of 
vineyards and buttercup-filled Cam- 
pagna surprise us, till the arches of 
the aqueduct warn us of 
our approach to the city of 
our dreams. 

In spite of this prepara- 
tion, perhaps because of 
it, the Eternal City seems 
strangely modern as 
drive to our hotel. The 
broad, clean the 
high, brick tenements 
might be a part of one of 
our own western cities. 

Our Neapolitan bouquets 
prove an open sesame to 
the Eden hotel, where we 
are made most comfortable, 
and are ready the next morning for 
a Roman Good Friday, though we 
answer ‘‘No’’ when asked if we wish 
to ‘‘ diner maigre.’’ 

We visit first 
Lateran 
Head of 


” 


we 


streets, 


‘‘the most Holy 
church, The Mother and 
all the churches in the 
Though we become some- 
what accustomed to the dim, chilly 
atmosphere, the rows of columns, the 
twinkling lights, the odor of incense, 
the pictures, monuments, relics, and 
masses, we cannot attempt to de- 
scribe any one of the three hundred 
and eighty churches of Rome. A 
few of them bear over their doors 
the inscription ‘‘ /ndulgenta plenarie 
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perpetua pro vives et defunctis,’—* per- 
petual plenary indulgence daily, for 
the living and the dead !’’ 


On Sunday we are surprised by 
the apparent lack of Easter rejoic- 
ing. There is no display of flowers, 
great baskets of eggs in the provision 
We 


Angelo, 


shops mark the only change. 
the bridge of St. 
guarded by statues of angels and 
apostles, and approach St. Peter’s, 


cross 


‘‘that glorious temple’’ which sur- 
all 


Arriving early, we wander through 


passes powers of description. 


its vast spaces, till the crowd gath- 


ers, which only partially fills the 
enormous building. Mothers lift 
their children to kiss the toe of the 


bronze statue of St. Peter. 
In each confessional sits 
a priest, holding a long, 
slender wand, like a fish- 
ing rod, with 
touches in 


which he 
the 
head of each person who 


blessing 


Some 
the 
pavement in an agony of 


bows before him. 


fling themselves on 
worship and devotion; 
others kneel and mutter 
apparently 
conscious of 


prayers, un- 
what they 
A blind girl 


tells her beads over and 


are saying. 


j over in 
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/ 


feverish haste. 
She seems to hope for a 
miracle of healing. 


cessions of priests in 


Pro- 


gorgeous vestments, 
bearing candles, pass 


and repass, tinkling 
bells announce the pas- 
sage of the consecrated 
wafer to chapels where 
it is administered. Over 

all the organ peals, and 
the chanting voices sound. 


Suddenly, at a great height above 
the statue of St. Veronica, a door 
opens. By the light of candles 


which they carry we discern three 
priests walking up and down a small 
balcony. ‘They display the handker- 
chief of St. Veronica, a bit of the 
true the head of the spear 
which pierced the Saviour’s side. It 


cross, 


is impossible to distinguish one from 


the other. The crowd prostrate 
themselves. To look on these relics 
insures a deliverance from 7,000 


years of penance in purgatory. 

Since the Pope no longer comes to 
St. Peter's, the ceremonies are less 
impressive than of old. 





The Coliseum 
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Weary of the noise and confusion 
near the high altar we wander to se- 
cluded corners where even the sound 
of the music does not penetrate, and 
where we are quite alone, as if we 
were in another world. 

When we leave St. Peter’s it is 
raining. Many hacks are in wait- 
ing, and each is covered by a huge, 
bright-colored umbrella. They seem 
like mushrooms springing up in the 
dampness. 

At the entrance to the Vatican the 
pope’s Swiss Guard are always on 
duty. They are fine-looking men, 
wearing red, black, and yellow caps, 
slashed knee breeches, one leg black 
and the other yellow and red, and 
stockings of the three colors. Many 
flights of grey stone steps lead to the 
Sistine chapel. Half way up, against 
the wall, is the equestrian statue of 
Constantine, apparently transfixed by 
the vision of the cross suspended 
above his head. Here we begin to 
fall under the spell of Michael Angelo 
which even more intensely pervades 
Florence, and feel increasing amaze- 
ment at the .genius and power of 
Raphael, who, dying at thirty-seven, 
left such a wealth of art to delight 
all future generations. 

One blissful morning we spend in 
contemplation of Guido Reni’s ‘‘ Au- 
rora,’’ so exquisite in color and de- 
sign; on another we drive far out in 


the Campana and revel in the flowers ° 


and the sunshine. Strange, headless, 
armless statues line the roadside, cows 
feeding near the arches of the aque- 
duct make a charming picture. We 
pass many flocks of goats and the odd 
wine-carts returning from an early 
trip to the city in each of which the 
driver is curled up, soundly sleeping. 

In all the world there is nothing 


like the Pantheon. 
ruin. 


The Forum is a 
The Coliseum, ‘‘arches on 
arches,’’ colossal, awe-inspiring, still 
is a ruin, and 
‘““ The sand beneath our feet is saturate 
With blood of martyrs; and these rifted stones 
Are awful witnesses against a people 
Whose pleasure was the pain of dying men.”’ 
. —Longfellow. 


The Pantheon stands complete as 
when erected by Agrippa, 27 years 
before Christ, though many of its 
decorations have been removed; its 
inlaid floor and domed roof with cir- 
cular opening to the sky are grandly 
perfect. Here Raphael is buried, and 
here, too, is the tomb of Victor Em- 
manuel, the ‘‘ Honest King,’’ who 
heard the ‘‘cry of anguish’’ (g7ido di 
dolore) from Italy, long oppressed by 
Bourbons and Austrians, and devoted 
his life to liberating his country. 
That he is the idol of his people no 
one can doubt who sees in every city 
a ‘‘Corso Victor Emmanuel "’ and an 
equestrian statue of the ‘‘ First King 
of Italy.”” The tomb is guarded by two 
of his veterans. Italy, no longer a 
mere ‘‘ geographical expression,’’ is 
a united country under a constitu- 
tional king. 

The Sala Rotonda in the Vatican 
is modelled after the Pantheon, and 
in all that maze of art and grandeur 
seems most sublimely perfect. The 
antique mosaic floor, the immense 
basin of porphyry from the baths of 
Diocletian, the exquisite statues and 
busts absorb and thrill us. 

Another room, overwhelming in 
the variety and charm of its marbles, 
is the Hall of the Dying Gladiator 
in the Capitoline Museum. The old 
River God Marforio in the vestibule 
of this building inspires us with real 
affection, and we return to gaze on 
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his mild and kingly countenance. 
He it is who was the friend and gos- 
sip of Pasquin at the Plazzo Braschi, 
and lively dialogues, merciless as to 
the follies of the government, used 
to appear each morning placarded on 
their respective pedestals. To put 
an end to inconvenient criticism the 
government ordered the removal of 
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future day. Our party is to separate, 
and all one evening, having indulged 
in the luxury of a /ampe a petrole, 
we sit around our table settling our 
accounts. The result reached is an- 
nounced thus, ‘‘As nearly as I can 
make out you owe us nine francs, 
and we owe you twelve, therefore we 
must pay you three.’’ 





one of them, “‘and 
has been shut up, Pasquin 
his spirits.’’ 


Marforio 


since 


has lost 


‘* I feel myself exalted— 
To walk the streets in which a Virgil walked, 
Or Trajan rode in triumph.’’—Long/ellow. 
The time draws near when we must 
leave Rome. We stop at the glorious 
fountain of Trevi, drink of the water, 
and throw a penny in the basin; this 
it is said ensures our return at some 


After we are established in Flor- 
ence we drive about to survey the 
city. Our hackman proves an ac- 
complished guide, pointing out and 
describing many of the statues and 
buildings, and finally, passing through 
the Porta Romana, proposes to show 
us a bella panorama. Handsome villas 
surrounded by blossoming shrubs and 
trees line the constantly ascending 
road, until we reach San Miniato, 
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whence all the magnificence of Flor- 
ence, ‘‘ The brightest star of star- 
bright Italy,” is revealed to us: The 
marvellous dome of Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, Giotto’s 
tower, the yellow Arno, the distant 
heights of Fiesole, the clear, bright 
atmosphere glorifying all. It is a 
perfect preparation for a study of the 
city. 

The flower market is one of the 
most charming institutions of Flor- 
ence, where under the grey stone 
arches of a large arcade are displayed 
masses of flowering plants, shrubs, 
and cut flowers, arranged with true 
Italian taste and skill: Azaleas large 
as trees bearing thousands of brilliant 
blossoms, roses unlike any we have 
ever seen, clusters of the yellow Benci 
rose, a luxuriant climber, bushels of 
tulips, forget-me-nots, lily of the val- 
ley, and narcissus. We are told that 
gardeners in this city of flowers pay 
for their positions, and are allowed to 
sell flowers for their own profit. In 
the city the streets are narrow and 
the houses seem gloomy and shabby, 
but when the door of the court is 
opened one sees within gardens which 
are entrancing. 

The Strozzi palace, a huge pile of 
rough hewn stone, is opposite our 
hotel. It is surrounded by a broad 
stone bench, which affords a resting- 
place for vendors of melon seeds, 
sweetineats, toys, handkerchiefs, fried 
cakes, and all manner of queer mer- 
chandise. Here, the laborers 
who are laying a pavement near by 
take their noonday rest, sleeping mo- 
tionless in the sun after a lunch of 
the dryest of dry bread. They begin 
work at six in the morning and toil 
until seven at night, and the ‘‘re- 
ward,” we are told, “is three francs.’’ 


too, 


The carriages are driven violently 
through the streets, with an inces- 
sant cracking of whips, sounding like 
a perpetual Fourth of July. The 
drivers shout to warn pedestrians, 
and should one barely escape being 
thrown down, he slinks meekly away, 
while the aggrieved coachman shakes 
his fist and shrieks in a violent rage. 

When we first visit the Pitti pal- 
ace, we go by mistake to a private 
entrance where we receive a fermissio 
to see the royal apartments. We are 
led through vast suites of rooms, with 
cold marble floors, stiff, solemn-look- 
ing chairs, magnificent tables and 
cabinets, inlaid with mosaic, ivory, 
and choice pictures, canopied beds, 
most uninviting, and enormous chan- 
deliers filled with candles. We are 
allowed also to visit the royal stables, 
where we gravely inspect long rows 
of short-tailed bays, heavy gilt and 
decorated coaches, and fantastic har- 
ness with plumed head-pieces, all of 
which were ready for use at the wed- 
ding of the Prince of Naples. 

In the galleries of the Pitti and 
Uffizi palaces the succession of pict- 
ure filled rooms seems endless. Hare 
calmly states that a walk of several 
miles may be taken within these 
walls! The Tribune, a crimson oc- 
tagonal hall, lighted by a cupola 
inlaid with mother of pearl, contains 
many gems of sculpture and _ art. 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna of the Gold- 
finch,’’ in which the countenance of 
the child Jesus expresses a more than 
human love and 
stantly attracts us. 
which impresses itself indelibly upon 


tenderness, con- 


This room is one 


the memory as in every particular 
most perfect. 

At the convent of San Marco we 
begin to know and appreciate Fra 
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Angelico. After a long study of the 
cloisters and the large ‘‘ Crucifixion’’ 
in the chapter house we wander from 
cell to cell receiving such revelations 
of the love, patience, and compassion 
of Christ that we feel awed, as in a 
most holy place. 

Day after day we visit palaces, 
churches, and convents. At Santa 
Maria Novella we look with some 


AS 


anxiety at the frescoes of Giotto, of 
which Ruskin says, ‘‘If you can be 
pleased with this, you can see Flor- 
ence; but if not, by all means amuse 
yourself, if you can be amused, as long 
as you like; you can never see it!’’ 
Ascension day is celebrated with 
Florence. Early in 
the morning we hear strange cries in 
the and men carrying 
about branches hung with tiny cages, 
each of which contains a cricket or 
grello. the city 


great pomp in 


streets, see 


Every person in 





Je Street in 
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bought or caught a cricket that day. 
We could not ascertain the origin of 
the custom, peculiar to Florence, but 
every one endeavored to keep the 
cricket alive by care and feeding. 
We understood that the possessor 
would live years as the 
grello survived days in captivity. 
The shops were closed, and family 
parties drove to dine in the Cacine, 


as many 


: —=—_ 
—* 


a - 


_——— 
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Venice 


a fine park full of trees and vines, 
where children are allowed to play 
in the grass and gather wild flowers. 

The railroad between Florence and 
Venice goes over the ridge of the 
Apennines and through forty tun- 
nels. Then it descends rapidly and 
passes fields of grain and waving 
grass red with millions of poppies. 
The grape vines, which festoon all 
Italy, here stretch from tree to tree 
and produce the effect of a rural 
dance. 
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Venice: Interior of St. Marks 

Our own gondolier, Edoardo, a pa- 
tient and amiable man, awaits us, and 
we behold with rapture that ‘‘ City of 
Silence, floating in the sea. There she 
has stood for 1,400 years, as delicate 
as a nautilus, yet firm as marble, and 
stauncher than the staunchest ship.”’ 
It is ‘‘ the gate to artists’ fairy land,’’ 
and when we glide through the ca- 
nals or sit at our window in the 
moonlight, hearing only the waves 
lapping against the stones, the cries 
of the gondoliers, and the songs of 
serenading parties, it is hard to real- 
ize that Venice has ever 
had any other life than 
this. Yet when we stand 
before the statue of Manin, 
the “Great Defender,’’ we 
remember the siege of 146 
days, when after eighteen 
months of independence 
that old ruffian Radirsky 
with his Austrians bom- 
barded the city, and the 
brave Venetians expended 
60,000,000 frances in her 
defence, and endured un- 
til overwhelmed by chol- 
era and starvation. 
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“ 


Undaunted she fell. 
Bravely she fought for her banner 
and well. 
But bread lacks, the cholera deadly 
grows, 
From the lagoon bridge the white 
banner blows.”’ 
—Amaldo Fusinati, 


Then it is good to look at 
the figures at the base of 
the monument to Victor Em- 
manuel; Italy, drooping, 
chained, yet struggling to 
release herself, while the 
lion at her feet gnaws his 
bonds. On the opposite 
side she stretches out her 
arms, exultant, and the lion, 
with uplifted head, his fetters bro- 
ken, guards her liberty. 

There is a féte day while we are 
in Venice. Flags and banners float 
from buildings and ships. At night 
St. Mark’s square is illuminated, a 
band plays, and we sit with hundreds 
of people on the pavement at Florian’s, 
eating an ice and watching the crowds 
filling the great square. 

The bones of St. Mark, to whom 
the cathedral is consecrated, were 
stolen by Venetians from Alexandria 


free, 








Statue of Cavour 
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in the year 829. They covered the 
baskets in which the remains were 
carried with pork, to escape interfer- 
ence by the Jews. This theft and 
falsehood is emblazoned in brilliant 
mosaic in one of the arches of the 
cathedral. The turbaned Jews turn 
from the unclean meat with gestures 
of loathing; the Venetians wear an 
ill-concealed look of triumph. 

Days pass as in a dream, and all 
too soon we are on our way to Milan. 
Here we behold the crowning glory 
of our trip—Milan cathedral by moon- 
light! 
statues, and delicate carving traced 
against the sky. 


A dazzling vision of turrets, 


Morning only in- 
creases our admiration of the stately 
edifice, and when we enter the door 
and pass up between the great stone 
pillars supporting the Gothic roof, we 
are overwhelmed by a feeling of in- 
significance of our own personality, 
yet exalted by our realization of the 
power and genius which designed and 
constructed such marvellous beauty. 
‘So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man!”’ 
The front of our hotel 
is adorned by a statue of that great 
He 


square in 


statesman and patriot, Cavour. 


THE 


HARMONY 


appears clad in a frock coat, stretch- 
ing out his hands apparently in ex- 
postulation with the slightly draped 
young woman who sits at the base 
of the pedestal inscribing his name 
thereon with the pen of Fame. Evi- 
dently there is no longer a Michael 
Angelo in Italy. 

We hasten on to Genoa, where our 
stay is so brief and hurried that we 
remember only steep and narrow lanes, 
hot stores, ticket and express offices, 
and do not realize that it is Genoa 
La Superba. 

Rain is pouring when on the gang- 
plank of the MWerra we have our last 
struggle with a foreign tongue. The 
porter carrying our bags, drops them 
and demands his fee. “Where are 


they? What have you done with 
them? Where did you put those 
bags?’’ we ask with increasing ex- 
citement. Then we remember that 


we are not yet at home, and ‘‘ Done 
il bagaglio?” relieves his anxiety and 
our own. 

And so farewell to that 


“* Paradise of land and sea, 
Forever stirred by great hopes and by volcanic 
fires, 
Called Italy.’”,-—A/leardo Aleardi. 


OF SILENCE. 


By Fohn H. Bartlett. 


I ask myself when oft I’m dreaming 

In meditation’s calm, sweet hour, 

What songs are these? what angel voices, 
As bird notes come from distant bower ? 


But no reply. 


The soul’s in silence,— 


Soft strains to heaven’s height now rise,— 
At peace with man, with God and nature, 
It hears the notes of paradise. 
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(CONCLUDED. ] 


By Francis Dana. 





oa4l dawn Miss Egglesworth 
f awoke in a fright, and 
heard the voice of her 
guest at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Madam! Forgive me 
for disturbing your early slumbers, 
but, madam! ”’ 


‘*Madam! 


‘‘Oh! /s anything wrong ?’’ 
‘“* Everything ’s always wrong, mad- 
am. Have you a basket on the prem- 
ises?’’ 

“*'Yes!”’ 

‘* A large basket—a bushel-basket ?” 

‘*Yes—in the wood-shed! *’ 

‘*Many thanks; and again, madam, 
forgive me! 

‘*Phelim! You lotos-eyed bird of 
sloth! Up with you! Take the bas- 
ket you will find in the shed—the 
bushel-basket, mind—go to the vil- 
lage and the neighboring farms—buy 
provisions, and bring that basket 
home, fu/// You understand me?”’ 

**Oi do, sorr,’’ said Phelim, con- 
scientiously touching his red flannel 
nightcap in the darkness and soli- 
tude of his apartment. 

The invalid, whose affliction, how- 
ever grievous, did not seem to have 
condemned him to inactivity, then 
left the house and set out at a great 
pace, swinging his stick, and hum- 
ming merry songs to himself, for a 
walk in the freshness of a delightful 
morning. 

He entered the village and found 


the street deserted (for Caraway 


folk rise late on a Sunday), except 
by an old and reverend nag who was 
at pasture there, assisting traffic to 
destroy the not inconsiderable ver- 
dure of the road, and who raised his 
head to look with one mildly-accus- 
ing eye at the disturber of the peace. 

The street was arched with noble 
elms, and on either side stood cot- 
tages, white and pleasant to see 
among their vines, and each in its 
own ample enclosure, each with its 
trees and shrubs about it. 

He left the village, passed a few 
turned 
steep slope under the whispering 
pines, through tangles of brush, and 
knee-deep in brake and fern—slip- 


out-lying farms, and up a 


ping on the mossy stones, clambering 
over the fallen timber, and stopping 
now and then to laugh gaily back at 
some squirrel that scolded from a 
safe branch, or to whistle with the 
birds that were greeting light with 
song overhead. 

He reached: the height, climbed 
the crest of gray rock above the 
and, turning, saw the fair 
valley from which he had come, and 
the river that watered its fields glow- 
ing at the touch of sunrise like a 
stream of liquid flame gleaming 
under its dark alders and storming 
in rosy foam with echoing melody 
among its granite boulders. 

The sky brightened, the village 
lay basking in light, and 
before the invalid reached his lodg- 


woods, 


warm 
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ing he discovered that the day was 
uncomfortably hot the 
dusty. 


and road 

His long walk had bestowed on 
him a severe thirst. 

Taking a short cut to reach Miss 
Egglesworth’s, he found in the pas- 
ture behind her empty barn a cool 
the 
whose basin had been deepened and 


grove, and in grove a spring 
walled inside with stones, forming a 
narrow shaft full of cold, dark water. 

He scooped some up in his hol- 
lowed hands and drank. 

After a few swallows he stopped— 
tasted, tasted again—then, jumped 
up, and ran to the house. 

He found Miss Egglesworth wait- 
ing for him at the table for which 
Phelim, according to his instructions, 
had abundantly provided. 
said the invalid, as he 
poured a handkerchief-full of wild 
flowers on the table by his hostess, 


‘*Madam,”’ 


‘‘are you aware that you have on 
your premises—in all probability— 
an inestimable Not 
self, madam, of myself,’’ he, mod- 
estly, continued. ‘‘I allude to the 
well in the grove on the knoll behind 
the barn. 
taken—a 


treasure ? my- 


Unless I am greatly mis- 


rare occurrence—it con- 
tains mineral properties of the high- 
to 


est order! 
‘* Land! 
ished. 


cried the lady, aston- 


‘‘On the contrary, madam, wa/er! 
I can hardly be mistaken, I think. 
I have been obliged to take min- 
eral-waters before, and have greatly 
benefited by them. This really has 
just the flavor of the sulphur spring 
at Hackmatack. 
ing.”’ 

‘“You don’t say! Mabbe so. I 
never took no notice of nothin’ queer 


It’s worth analyz- 
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about it. But then, I ain’t drank 


out o’ that spring year ago come 
August. 
‘“We hev’ a well handy to th’ 


house, but hot years it runs dry, an’ 
then we hev’ t’ take t’ th’ one in the 
pasture.’’ 

‘*Phelim! Or—vzo, you butter-fin- 
gers—you 'd spill it!’ 

The invalid seized a pitcher and 
was gone. In a few moments he 
brought it back full of the precious 
element. ‘‘ Taste (/hat, 
you please! Here, Phelim—where 
Come here!’’ 

Phelim appeared at the kitchen- 
door. 

‘* Drink that. 
remind 


madam, if 


are you? 


There, does that 
you of anything, or have 
you lost your memory ?”’ 

‘* Does it remoind me, is it? Sure, 
sorr, it’s the very twin av the taste 
av them onpalatable springs phwere 
you an’ me wint that summer for our 
hilth ! 

‘*Madam!”’ 


Bagle! ”’ 


Miss Egglesworth had sipped it 
gingerly. ‘‘Mmm—’pears t’ me like 
all ain’t jest right with th’ water.”’ 

Now the 
rushed 


invalid was a man who 
headlong with open arms 
upon a theory, and, having grasped 
it, loved it too well to let go, or to 
allow the cold wind of doubt to blow 
upon it in his presence. 

‘*Madam, if you had had my ex- 
perience in these matters I think you 
would agree with me. I 
you would.’’ 

‘‘ Wal, I ain’t never tasted no sul- 
phur-water, an’ if this is some I 
can’t say as I much wanter. ’7 7s 
jest a little like th’ smell of a new-lit 
match,’’ she concluded. 

‘“You will see that I am right,’’ 
said the invalid testily. 


am sure 
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‘*T am much interested in this dis- 
covery, and, if you will permit me, 
shall send some of the water to a 
chemist—a /rst-rate chemist—and 
have it analyzed. Meanwhile, mad- 
am, if in the interests of science you 
can bring yourself to endure my pres- 
ence and that of that disreputable 
vagabond of mine, Phelim, for a few 
days longer, I beg to be permitted to 
wait here for the result.’’ 

Before the answer came from the 
first-rate chemist the few days had 
lengthened into three weeks. When 
it arrived it conveyed little intelli- 
gence to the unenlightened mind, for 
the chemist, like many another wise 
man whose opinion is eagerly sought 
and heard with reverence, had re- 
solved the subject into its primary 
parts, and had rendered each part 
technically expressed, as much of a 
puzzle as the whole had been before. 
The invalid, however, exhibited it in 
triumph as confirmation of his theory. 

Meanwhile he had forgotten Cara- 
way, Vermont, and become the pride 
and wonder of Caraway, New Hamp- 
shire. 

By day he fished the brooks for 
trout (with less success than enjoy- 
ment, for his tendency to sing, whis- 
tle, and hold converse with the echoes 
of the woods and hills was too much 
for the nerves of those tender water- 
fowl), explored the country, worked 
in the hay-fields with the farmers— 
revelled in his freedom. 

In the evening he returned with a 
vast stock of unspent energy, insti- 
tuted games among the village chil- 
dren, presented prizes to the victors ; 
later, chatted, smoked, and told sto- 
ries in the store, or played ‘‘ Pedro”’ 
and ‘‘Old Sledge’’ with the fathers 
of the hamlet. 
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In the misty summer moonlight his 
banjo might be heard upon the river 
below the rapids (for Caraway had a 
boat of its own), the strains inter- 
rupted by such remarks as, ‘‘ Phe- 


lim! Get ashore and run for my 
cigars. Hurry up, you dormant 
owl!’’ 


With his own hands he defeated 
the local bully (for calling him a 
‘“‘fat zebry, with th’ stripes long- 
wise!’’); he conducted in person 
his defence for this misdemeanor, 
and was fined by the local magis- 
trate. He gave a party to which all 
were bidden, and there danced with 
the fairest daughters of Caraway; 
and in short kept the people in a 
constant state of suspense (terrible 
at first, but pleasant as they knew 
him better) as to what might be 
going to happen next. 

When autumn came, he declared 
that he really began to feel almost 
well again; that he was regaining 
his appetite; that he wished he 
might stay and complete his cure. 

‘*But I shall come back, madam,’’ 
said he; ‘‘I shall come and bring 
my friends with me.”’ 


Ill. 


THE HARVEST. 

Fifteen years after, a dusty tramp 
came plodding into Caraway. He 
looked with evident surprise at the 
new growth of the village—at the 
pretty cottages along the river, at 
the town hall, the stores, and the 
places of public entertainment. 

‘‘Kin this here be Caraway ?’’ he 
asked himself. 

Then with recognition he beheld 
the village pump and Jonathan Win- 
ters who sat ruminant as in years 
gone by, idle before his store,—not 
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now as formerly for lack of business, 
but because he had clerks to attend 
to it, and could afford his leisure. 
‘‘Who’s that place up thar, mis- 
ter?’’ the tramp asked, huskily, 
pointing to a large, pleasant house 
in well-kept grounds, where men and 
maidens in summer garb might be 
seen playing at tennis or discoursing 
amiably in the shade, watched from 
the broad verandas by matrons with 
lorgnettes, hammocks were 
slung beneath the trees, and fans 
were waving, and the laughter of 
children was heard among the shrubs. 
‘* Thet ?’’ said Jonathan Winters. 
“ Why, thet ’s th’ M’lanctum House.” 
‘*Melancthon House !’’ 
“Ss 


‘* Who owns it?”’ 


where 


‘*Old Miss Elviry Egglesworth—a 
mighty o/d lady, but spry.’’ 

‘* How'd it come t’ be so called! ”’ 
‘ Elviry ?”’ 

‘Naw, th’ house.’’ 

‘Wal, ye see ’t was kinder queer 
how ’t all come about. “Tain’t be’n 
called that more’n sence last season. 

“Some fifteen year agothey come a 
city feller an’ his hired man, an’ got 
off here by mistake an’ had t’ stay 
over Sabbath up to Elviry’s. 

‘“The city feller he happened t’ 
go out in the an’ drank 
out’n a spring back of Elviry’s barn, 
an’, seein’ it didn’t taste jest right, 


mornin’ 


he thought it was medicine-water, 
like they hev’ up to Saratogy an’ 
them places. 

‘‘He sent some on it to his doctor 
and had it paralyzed, an’, they do 
say, the doctor sent word back as 
‘twas full o’ no end o’ fine 
physics. 

‘* Wal, the city feller he was ailin’ 
(so he said, though he must a hed 


how 
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powerful self-control, fer he didn’t 
neither look it ner act it), an’ he 
held forth as how th’ spring done 
him a sight o’ good. Though by 
that time the taste seemed ter kinder 
biled out er th’ water some way. 

‘* Wal, he come back an’ 
brought other city folks, an’ they 
come back an’ brought more, an’ 
season by season Elviry’s house kep’ 
a growin’, an’ she added on here a 
L, an’ there a weng, an’ put piazzies 
an’ verandies onto it, an’ bow-win- 
dies an’ all tell it got t’ be what ve 
kin see it. An’ Elviry, she’s a gittin’ 
real wealthy. 


sir, 


‘“Up t’ last season she called her 
place th’ Spring House—not that 
folks cared much for th’ spring after 
the first. 

‘*But last August th’ city feller’s 
hired man he let on fer th’ furst time 
as how when he see th’ city feller a 
drinkin’ thet water’ an’ more par- 
tickler when made t’ drink it hisself, 
he had his misgivin’s, an’ he went 
down an’ cleaned out thet spring, an’ 
ther was a bag o’ ground-sweeten- 
in’, or rock-phosphate, as some calls 
it, thet some one’d throwed in not 
long before. 

‘Wal, he did n’t say nothin’ at th’ 
time, an’ th’ city feller he ‘counted 
to hisself fer not bein’ able to git no 
more bad taste out’n th’ water in 
some scientific fashion. 

‘* But last summer, when th’ hired 
man told what he’d found there s’ 
long ago, Miss Elviry she up an’ 
rec’lected as how her boy, M’lanctum 
Downs, hed left, jest a little fore the 
city boarder come, an’ how ‘bout 
thet time she’d lost th’ one bag o’ 
sweetenin’ she ’d hed fer her gardin. 

‘*‘Lanky must a threw it in there 
jest fer meanness, ter spoil it, or th’ 
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water, or both. Wal, sir, by trying 

fer to do a mean turn, he made this 

here town, an’ done all on us, an’ 

Elviry more’n any, a heap 0’ good.’’ 
‘‘He did so, sure enough,”’ 

the tramp. 


said 


‘*Yas—Wal, Miss Elviry, she says 
as how ’twarn’t t’ be called the 
Spring House no more, bein’ as the 
spring was no more ’count than any 
other, an’ she told th’ summer board- 
ers she couldn't think 0’ 
an’ they c’d call it. 

‘*So they up and called it the 
M’lanctum, after Lank Downs.”’ 

‘* But whur do th’ boy come in on 
all this here,’’ the tramp inquired, 
‘‘ain’t he agoin’ t’ 
He done it all. 


no name 


rewarded ? 
Ef’t hadn’t a b’en 


be 


fer him, th’ city chap wouldn't a 
stayed on, yer know, an’ there 
wouldn’t nobody a come ter Cara- 
way. See?’’ 


‘*He ain’t never be’n back here— 
young Downs ain’t,’’ said Winters. 


MIDSU 


MIDSUMMER. 





The tramp took off his ancient hat 
and looked the old man in the face. 

‘‘Jonathan Winters— here I be. 
Don’t you remember Lanky Downs?” 

‘* Wal, I swan!’’ said Jonathan. 

‘‘An’ now, fur old-time’s sake, an’ 
seein’ I done yer all so much good up 
here, hed n’t yer better take me inter 
the store an’ fill me up an’ give me a’ 
outfit ?” 

‘* Be you M’lanctum Downs?’ 

‘* Tha’s who I be. 

The old man shook his head, his 
eyes twinkled. 

‘*T don’t b’lieve ye, Lanky,” said 
‘* Ve see it’s “his way. 


’ 


he. Ef you 
aint ’Tanktum Downs in course ye 
ain't a tellin’ of the truth when ye 
say ye de. Ain't thet so? Wal, on 
the other hand, ’f you ée Lanktum 
Downs, I can’t seem ter b’lieve noth- 
in’ you say anyhow —’cause you 
ain’t noway ter be depended upon— 
not even fer th’ fact that it’s you. So 


you better get erlong!” 


MMER. 


By C. Fennie Swaine. 


What wealth of bloom, what flash of wings, 
Each rare and radiant morning brings! 
How full of rest the drowsy thrall 
When noon-rays on the dial fall! 
What beauty ’round the sunset wreathes 
When her last breath the daylight breathes! 
Oh, like a miracle of dreams 
A day in sweet midsummer seems! 


After the day-queen seeks repose 
What tender shadows ’round us close! 
The stars are asters, pale and sweet, 
Turned down to dimness by the heat. 
Later the moon is set afloat, 
With clouds to sail her silver boat. 
Oh, like a miracle of dreams 
A night in sweet midsummer seems! 
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hs by Henry D. Allison.] 


By H. H. Piper. 


AHATEVER may be said 
of the Dub- 
lin’s history, there can 
little that 
natural in 
southwestern New 
least; this little 


passed. 


course of 


be 





question 
in scenery, 
Hampshire, at 
hill town is unsur- 
One of the most noticeable 
of Dublin 


above the sea, by which reference is 


features is its elevation 
had not merely to its hilltops and 
mountain ridges, but to its village 
rather, the lake 
and the summer cottages which sur- 
The 


urements of the United States survey 


with neighboring 


round it. latest careful meas- 
made by Raphael Pumpelly within 
the ot 
Monadnock lake at 1,493 feet, which 


ten years place elevation 


is also the elevation of the village in 


front of The Leffingwell. A compar- 


ison of these figures with the height 
of other villages in New Hampshire, 
taken from a table in Drake’s ‘* Heart 
of the White Mountains,’’ will prove 
interesting : 


Upper Bartlett , 660 
sethlehem (Sinclair House) 1,454 
Franconia g2! 
Gorham S12 
Jackson . 759 
Jefferson Hill . 1,440 
Lancaster 870 
North Conway 521 
Plymouth ; . = 
Sugar Hill . - : ; « 3,568 

But it is not so much the fact of 


altitude, either absolute or relative, 
a peculiarity of situation which 
gives to Dublin its chief attractive- 
ness. 


as 


Briefly, the town may be said 
to occupy a position at the southern 
extremity of the ridge of hills, ter- 


minating in Monadnock mountain, 
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which divides the valley of the Con- 
necticut from the valley of the Merri- 
mack, or rather, that portion of the 
former valley represented by the Ash- 
uelot from the Contoocook valley of 
the Merrimack. The position of the 
town in its higher portions is, there- 
fore, commanding, for beyond Mon- 
adnock to the south the watershed 
sinks to a comparatively low level 
and does not thereafter rise into any 
considerable elevation except Wach- 
usett. 
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ridges of Vermont. Passing from the 
region of the lake with its mountainous 
surroundings over the height of land 
to the east, one is confronted at once 
with the Peterborough and flanking 
hills ten miles away bounding the 
Contoocook valley. So fine is the 
scene here presented that many have 
been led to believe that for satisfying 
beauty it is unsurpassed among the 
town's attractions. The village of 
Dublin extends from the summit of 
the water-shed eastward for a mile. 





The line of the water-shed which 
enters the town a little north of the 


summit of Beech hill continues its 
course in an irregular southwesterly 
direction and crosses the line between 
Dublin and Jaffrey a few rods north 
of the pinnacle of Monadnock. The 
two slopes into which the town is 
thus divided are about equal in ex- 
tent, but each has a strongly marked 
individuality. The westerly slope 
includes the lake with its cottages; 
it is much less precipitous than the 
eastern and as it extends onward is 
broken into hills over whose summits 


may be had glimpses of the smooth 


South of the village and running 
parallel with it, there is an irregular 
elevation, closing the prospect in that 
direction, upen which a number of 
the summer cottages are located. 

The only means of communication 
between the two slopes just described 
is a highway, or rather parallel high- 
ways, leading from the upper portion 
of the village through a depression in 
the ridge to the region of the lake 
just beyond. This thoroughfare con- 
nects the more important summer 
settlement very closely with the vil- 
lage. In the depression in the ridge 
at its highest point was located the 
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‘old common,’’ upon which once 
stood church and town house, and so 
exactly was the church placed on the 
line of the water-shed that one may 
well believe the current report that 
the rain which fell on the east slope 
of the roof found its way into the 
Merrimack and that which fell on the 
west slope into the Connecticut. 
Fifty or more rods to the west of the 
common, and close under the shadow 
of Beech Hill, stood the first church 
edifice. In front of it, and sloping to 
the lake, was the churchyard, still 
used as the town’s one cemetery; a 
spot of singular beauty where one 
may walk among the moss-covered 
slabs, when meeting-house and town- 
house have long since passed away, 
and feel that here at least one may 
behold the work of the early inhab- 
itants unchanged. The love and 
care which centre in this cemetery 
increase from year to year. May no 
monstrosities of art disfigure it, and 
no over-ornamentation destroy its 
simple beauty. Thus it will be seen 
that not only is the thoroughfare 
leading from the village to the lake 
the busiest in the town; it also 
affords an outlook to scenes of the 
rarest grandeur and beauty and leads 
one to spots where centre the ten- 


derest and holiest associa- 
tions. 

Among the elements of 
Dublin scenery, Monad- 
nock mountain must 
always hold a leading 
place. Though rising at 
the limit of a ridge of 
hills, it still has all the 
appearance of a lone 
peak, dominating the 
landscape in every direc- 
tion. It is wooded on 
the sides, bold and rocky on the 
upper ridges and pinnacle, and pre- 
sents from every point of observa- 
tion, even when viewed from great 
distances, the appearance of a moun- 
tain, never of a hill. Its altitude is 
3,159 feet above tide water and 1,676 
feet above the lake. Like most 
mountains, it has outlying spurs, one 
of which, the largest, runs in a north- 
easterly direction toward the village 
of Dublin, giving to the mountain 





Town Hall 
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looked at from that direction an ap- 
pearance of variety in unity not ob- 
The 


ascent may be made from Farmer's, 


servable from any other point. 


three miles from the village, over a 
good path; or up the valley of the 
mountain brook with no path; or 
over the northeast spur with a path 
to the ledges. Good climbers prefer 
the latter route, not merely as pre- 
senting the greatest variety of scene, 
but as affording the best opportunity 
to study the interesting vegetation of 
the mountain ledges. 
The route along the mountain brook 
leads one to fine forest growths and 
through ravines of ever-changing and 
The the 
summit is indescribable except in its 
The farthest reach 
of vision is probably to the 
north, where (through a 
clear air) the whole White 
Mountain group are 
tinctly visible: Moosilauke, 
the Franconia range, Wash- 
ington and Chocorua, with 
other not so easily distin- 


among the 


subtle charm. view from 


grosser elements. 


dis- 


guishable peaks among 
them. The 
tance to Mount Washing- 
ton must considerably ex- 
hundred 


air line dis- 


ceed one 


ib 


miles. Mov 
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Eastward one looks across 
the Contoocook valley to 
the central and southeast- 
ern stretches of New Hamp- 
shire, out of which rise a 
lesser 


number of peaks. 


Southeasterly one’s eye 
travels over ever-diminish- 
ing hills to the very sub- 
urbs of Boston, to Arlington 
Heights and Blue Hill, from 
which points Monadnock is 
a prominent feature on the 
horizon. Southerly the only impor- 
Far on 
the 
Westward, 


tant elevation is Wachusett. 
the 
picturesque Berkshires. 


southwestern horizon loom 
beyond the Connecticut valley, the 
Vermont hills rise, tier on tier, to the 
limit of Toward the north 


Ascutney, Cardigan, and the southern 


vision. 


Kearsarge are among the midway 


peaks. On those many features of a 
landscape as seen from a lone summit 
rising in an inhabited region; on 
villages and farmhouses, cultivated 
and 
ponds, creeping railway trains and 
the smoke of 
further dwell. 


fields woodlands, streams and 


towns, we cannot 


It is difficult to convey in words, 
even to those long familiar with it, an 
adequate idea of mountain scenery 
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and the effect which it produces. It 
is even more difficult to portray the 
full meaning of a beautiful mountain 
lake. To state that the elevation of 
Monadnock lake is nearly 1,500 feet 
above the sea, that it is a mile in 
length and something less in width, 
that it has clean shores, pebbly here, 
sandy there, with pure, deep water 
fed mainly by hidden springs, that 
the trout which sport in its waters 
are of a variety not found 
in neighboring ponds and 
lakes, that no puffing 
steamer with its shrill 
whistle breaks in upon its 
serenity and that beautiful 
hills look 


may convey 


down upon it, 


some idea, 
perhaps, of this sheet of 
with 
others, but it will not take 
captive the heart. To know 


water as compared 


it one must look upon it as 
one looks upon the face of 
the writer has 
often seen it in the early morning 
from the top of Snow Hill, when the 
sunlight was 


a friend; see it as 


beginning to stream 
over the Contoocook valley while all 
to the west lay in shadow, the sur- 
face of the water like a mirror reflect- 
ing the verdant shores, a light mist 
floating over it and all its message 
peace. When Homer wished to set 
forth the beauty of Helen among the 
Trojan dames, he did not dwell upon 
the color of her hair and eyes, the 
proportions of her form or her bear- 
ing, but rather described the effect 
which her beauty produced upon the 
aged men of the city as she came 
among them on the rampart to gaze 
upon the embattled hosts in the plain 
below. So in attempting to set forth 
the charms of Monadnock lake it 


3 


might be wiser to dwell upon the 
popularity of the drive along its 
shores, or the price men are willing 
to pay and the distance they are will- 
ing to come that they may look upon 
its waters, or the difficulty of obtain- 
ing sightly building lots near its 
shores even at the highest prices; for 
these facts with the majority are far 
more eloquent than any description. 

The height of Beech Hill is 1,884 





sel Chapel, Rev. R. Kidner, Rector 


Emmar 


feet, and it rises 391 feet above the 
lake. 
at once less and greater than the view 
from Monadnock ; in that the 
prospect is not so extensive, though 
nearly all the peaks mentioned as vis- 
ible from Monadnock are visible also 
here, even to a portion of the White 
Mountain group; but greater in that 
many nearer objects, Dublin village 
and its surroundings, the lake and its 
cottages, and most of all, Monadnock, 
appear from the lower elevation in 
proportions which are far more satis- 
fying. Moreover, Beech Hill is very 
accessible and is a favorite resort with 
persons who seldom or never visit the 
more distant peak. 

Of many other objects of interest 
throughout the town which are a 
part of its natural beauty, of lesser 


The view from its summit is 


less 
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Monadnock Lake and Mountain, from Cathedra 


and 
meadow, 


hilltops, shady drives, forests 
forest paths, stretches of 
smaller ponds and brooks, and a 
wealth of flowering plants and 
shrubs, no farther mention can be 
made. 

The history of Dublin for the first 
one hundred years is similar to that 
of many of the hill towns in south- 
western New Hampshire. The first 
attempt at settlement was in 1752, 
but the real settlement came ten years 
later, when Thomas Morse, William 
Greenwood, Samuel Twitchel, and 
those who soon joined them, held the 
land for their descendants. The 
zenith of the town’s prosperity along 
the old lines corresponds very closely 
with the pastorate of Rev. Levi W. 
Leonard, D. D., who was installed 
over the Unitarian church in 
and resigned in 1854. Without 
dwelling on the work of this man, re- 
markable as it was in many ways, 
and sweet as his memory still is, in 
fairness it must be said that even he 
could not have accomplished what he 


1820 


Rock 


not labored at a time 
when the resources of the town were 
still and when many 
men and women of the finest endow- 
ment still found the farm a congenial 
field for their exertions. Toward the 
middle of the century the decline in 
population was noticeable, but it was 
not marked until after the Civil War. 
The story of this decline, read with 
appreciative eyes, would be as pa- 
thetic as the story of a nation’s de- 
clining greatness, for never, perhaps, 
in the world’s history has national 
life on a small scale been so finely 
exemplified as in the towns of New 
England. We dwell upon the hero- 
ism of those who cleared the land and 
founded the town, and all honor to 
their names, but it must be remem- 
bered that they had at least the fruit 
of their toil from the accumulated 
products of many thousand years of 
forest growth. When the land was 
once cleared, rich grass grew in the 
pastures and abundant crops covered 
the fields. The early generations left 


did had he 


unexhausted 
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to the later barren pasture lands and 
wornout fields; and the later genera- 
tions struggled on, scarcely doubting 
that Nature would prove as kind to 
them as to their fathers. So she has 
proved, but not in the way which 
Mother Na- 


ture, at once the most inexorable and 


they were expecting. 


the most tender of the friends of man, 
is making up in the marketable value 
of her grandeur and beauty what has 
been lost in fertility; the old 


generation ago was 


and 
town which a 
apparently passing into irremediable 
decay is able to hold its own and 
even to enter upon a period of pros- 
perity which, in some of its features, 
far surpasses anything in the past. 
The beginnings of Dublin as a 
earlier date 
than is generally supposed. There 
is evidence in the published history 
of the town that the inhabitants were 
well that they lived amid 


summer resort have an 


aware 
scenes of 


unusual natural beauty ; 
and it is gratifying to chronicle that 
the first evidences that the hills and 
lake 


valleys around Monadnock 
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were to be a summer home for those 
dwelling in distant towns and cities 
are to be found in the annual return 
of former citizens. The writer be- 
lieves there is no doubt that the an- 
nual visits of the family of Solomon 
Piper of Boston to his native town 
led to the establishment of summer 
boarding ; and summer boarding, as 
is now perfectly well understood, was 
the natural precursor of the summer 
cottage. As long ago as 1840 the 
daughters of Mr. Piper spent their 
summer vacation with their uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. John Piper, 
who were living in Dublin village. 
At that time, or a little later, there 
were boarding at the same place a 
number of other ladies, several teach- 
ers among them, one of whom, Miss 
Harriet Graupner, is still living. It 
seems, however, to be the impression 
among those who sat at Mrs. Piper’s 
table that she had no wish to make a 
regular business of taking boarders, 
but merely accommodated those who 
applied. 

In 1846 Miss Hannah Piper, a sis- 
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ter of Solomon Piper and a member 
of his family, married Jackson Green- 
wood, and from that time forward 
made her home in Dublin; and it is 
known that almost immediately, per- 
haps in the summer of 1846, Mrs. 
Greenwood matured plans for filling 
her house with summer guests, for 
whom some special provision should 
be made. Here, then, without doubt 
is to be found the beginning of the 
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wood two successive summers, one of 
them being the summer of 
when the writer of this article had 
the pleasure of an introduction, but, 
owing to his tender years, he finds it 


1555, 


impossible to recall even a fragment 
of the About 
Solomon Piper purchased the house 


conversation. 1851 
now occupied in a remodelled form 
by Washington Proctor and used it 
for a number of years as a summer 





‘ 


Mora 


Northeast Ridge 


business of summer boarding in Dub- 
lin. 
occupies the house formerly occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Jackson Greenwood, 
has a book in her possession which 
might be used as an interesting piece 
of corroborative evidence if that were 
necessary. It is a collection of ser- 
mons by Rev. Theodore Parker, on 
the fly leaf of which appears the fol- 
lowing in the handwriting of the dis- 
tinguished author: ‘‘ Jackson Green- 


Mrs. Harriet Greenwood, who 


wood, with the regards of Theo. 
Parker: Aug. 28, 1855.’’ Mr. 
Parker boarded with Mrs. Green- 


showing Summer Residences 
residence, his sister, Mrs. Elvira 
Farnsworth, occupying the house 


throughout the year. 

There is another couple who de- 
serve to be mentioned, not merely 
from the fact that they were among 
the very earliest of those who minis- 
tered to the wants of summer visitors, 
but because they mark a change in 
the location of the boarding interest 
from the lower portion of the village 
into the heart of the most 
charming scenery, the region about 
the lake. The of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thaddeus Morse will never be 


town's 


names 
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lost out of the chronicles of the new 
Dublin. record of their 
boarders kept from the time when the 
first instalment arrived in till 
the death of Mr. in 1881 it 
may be learned that their home was 


From a 


1857 


Morse 


frequented by a very large number of 


persons who became prominently 
identified with the summer life of the 
town. 


the 


The Lombards came in 1859 ; 
Page and Jameson families in 
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changed life of the town it would be 
unpardonable to omit it. When Mr. 
and Mrs. F. F. Myrick came from 
Mass., in and pur- 
chased the Hayward place on the 
west slope of Beech Hill, it is doubt- 
ful if they paid one extra dollar be- 
cause of the fine location. Twenty 


Chelsea, 1864 


times what they paid would be no 
temptation to the present owner and 
might not be beyond its actual value. 





G. Deblois and wife in 
Mr. and Mrs. Wyman on their 
wedding trip in 1867; Miss Mary 
Anne Wales and the Bacons in 1868 ; 


Mr. and Mrs. James Emerton in 1879. 


1863; S. 
15600: 


Many persons who now occupy cot- 
tages boarded with Mrs. Morse for 
After the death 
of Mrs. Morse in 1884 the place was 


one or more seasons. 


sold, and is now occupied as a sum- 

mer residence. 
There still 

homes where summer guests found 


is another of those 


shelter which has been the occasion 


of so much that is finest in the 


Way 
How Mrs. Myrick began taking 
boarders may be told in her own 


words: “ Early in that summer (1864) 
our experience in keeping boarders 
commenced by accommodating three 
brothers of the name of Faxon, young 
men from Jamaica Plain, who had 
travelled on foot leisurely from their 
home on a pleasure trip. Coming to 
Dublin for the purpose of climbing 
Monadnock, and visiting other places 
of interest, they could find no one to 
spare them a room. Being urged we 
took them for about a week. After 
this the demand for boarding places 
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increased each year.’’ It was in 
1868 that the family of John Osgood 
of Boston, which included the family 
of Prof. L. B Monroe and Dr. Ham- 
ilton Osgood, first boarded with Mrs. 
Myrick. Mrs. J. S. C. Greene and 
Gen. Caspar Crowninshield, though 
not boarders at Mrs. Myrick’s, came 
to Dublin through this line of influ- 
ence. The Myrick place was pur- 
chased by Prof. Monroe in 1872, and 
occupied by him as a summer home. 


Path 


The business of taking summer 
boarders reached its height about 
1879. At that time not less than 
ten houses of permanent residents 
were filled to overflowing. After 
that date the business declined, so 
far as private houses were concerned, 
and at present it is confined almost 
entirely to The Leffingwell and Boul- 
derstone, the latter owned and man- 
aged by a non-resident. The Lef- 
fingwell, till recently the only sum- 
mer hotel in the town, was purchased 
by Dr. C. H. Leffingwell, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., in 1871, and opened by 


n Centenr 
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him as a hotel in uuder the 
name of the Appleton House, with 
his son, H. R. Leffingwell, in charge. 
The hotel building was at first a two- 
story village but it has 
been so many times enlarged and 
improved that the nucleus is hardly 
recognizable. This establishment 
has always been admirably kept, and 


1377, 


residence, 


is a credit to the town in whose de- 
velopment it has played no unimpor- 


tant part. Boulderstone consists of 





al Woods 

two cottages on the east slope of 
Snow hill, and is an excellent sum- 
mer boarding-house. During the 
past year the old Heald tavern in 
the lower portion of the village has 
been leased for hotel purposes, and 
will be open to the public the present 
summer. 

The first summer cottage was built 
by Mrs. J. S. C. Greene, of Boston. 
It was begun in the fall of 1872, and 
was ready for occupancy in the sum- 
mer of 1873. George W. Gleason, a 
merchant in the village and the post- 
master, acted as Mrs. Greene’s agent, 
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a service he has performed 
for a large majority of 
who have built cot- 
down to the present 
time. The 
third cottages 
by Dr. 
and Gen. Caspar Crownin- 
shield, of 
unable 
to state. Mrs. Greene and 
Dr. ot 


their property a few years 


those 
tages 
and 
built 
Hamilton Osgood 


second 


were 


in what order 


time the writer is 
Osgood 


disposed 


later and moved to the south 


shore 
of the lake, there to establish a set- 
tlement which 


known 


’ 


has been at 
‘Latin Quarter,’’ and 
which includes at present within its 
Col. T. W. Higginson and 
Prof. H. B. Hill, of Cambridge, and 
the well known painters, Abbott H. 
Thayer, Joseph L. Smith, and Geo. 
De Forest Brush. In 1879 there 
were eight summer residences, five of 
which were 


times as the 


borders 


new From 
1879 till 1893 the building of cottages 
went on quite steadily till, at the lat- 


ter date, there were 


structures. 


not less than 
Only one has been added 
since 1893, but there are indications 
that building will be resumed. 

Many changes have taken place 
in Dublin during the past fifteen or 
twenty years, due in a greater or less 
degree to the rapid increase 
in summer population. In 
numbers and character the 
permanent population is not 
very different from what it 
would have been had the 
old conditions continued; 


fifty-six. 


but there has been a steady 
drifting from west to east, 
and especially into the vil- 
lage, till at present not 
more than half a dozen old 
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time families remain in the west 
half of the town. The inevitable re- 
sult will be that the greater portion 
of the westerly slope will soon be 
clothed with forest, and for that mat- 
ter large portions of the easterly slope 
as well, many hundred acres of which 
are already held by summer residents 
as forest land. On the other hand, 
considerable tracts are kept under 
cultivation which would otherwise 
either grow up to bushes or would 
not be cared for so thoroughly, so it 
is not likely that, even with a steady 
loss in tillage land, the contrasting 
beauty of field and forest will disap- 
pear from the landscape. 

One of the most noticeable of the 
beneficent changes is the improve- 


ment in the highways. The sum 


expended on highways during the 
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year ending February 15, 1896, and 
not including a considerable sum 
used in breaking roads in winter, 
was more than one third of the ex- 
penditures for all purposes; it was 
nearly double the cost of schools, 
and very nearly equal to all other 
expenses except for schools. And 
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not only is the road-bed in 
much better condition than 
it was fifteen years ago; the 
borders of the roads are 
neater, and shade trees and 
bordering forests are as a 
rule less carelessly sacri- 
ficed. If this policy is 
steadily maintained, the 
drives of the town will 
come 


be- 
and cer- 
tainly there is nothing more 
acceptable to the summer 
sojourner than perfect roads. 
When it is known that about 
half the tax list is non-resi- 
dent, and that in reality the 
cottagers, a number of whom 


celebrated ; 


rank as residents, pay con- 
siderably more than half the 
taxes, the justice and wis- 
dom of a liberal policy in 
dealing with the question of 
highways is apparent. 

The principal changes no- 
ticeable in the village, apart 
from the addition of ten or 
a dozen houses and the nu- 
merous improvements at The 
Leffingwell, are the erection 
of a town house, Episcopal 
church, and a new building 
for the Trinitarian society. 

The town house was begun 
in 1881 and completed the fol- 
lowing year. Its hall at once 

began to be used for many 

different purposes, and it was 
soon difficult to understand how the 
town's life ever went on without it. 
Almost the only other place of meet- 
ing was the vestry in the basement 
of the Unitarian church, a place ill 
fitted in many ways for large gather- 
ings, but one in which the history 
of the town for a generation was so 
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bound up that were its annals fully 
written there would be produced no 
unsatisfactory account of the town’s 
life. Sunday-school and occasionally 
church services, sessions of the high 
school, singing schools, literary and 
dramatic entertainments, the annual 
town meeting, selectmen’s meetings, 
the annual caucus, political 

rallies, church fairs, town 
fairs, the sewing-circle, the 
Good Templars, the Gran- 
gers, all the travelling com- 
panies, and I know not what 
beside, made of this 
hall a very museum of mem- 


have 
ories, interesting and _pre- 
cious in such a variety of 
ways never known 
before and is not likely to 
be known again. 


as Was 


gut we 
refer to this place to revive 
some memories of the early 
days of summer Dublin, be- 
fore the house was 
built, when the vestry was 


the one place of meeting; 


town 


when Professor Monroe gave 
readings, the Osgood family 
furnished and Miss 
Katie her com- 
panions gave “dramatics” 
when Miss Cayvan, not yet 
upon the was read- 
ing the “Bobolink”; when 
everybody knew everybody, 


music, 
May and 


stage, 


and everybody turned out to 
raise money for the library. 
It so happened that after 
the town built, 
boarding in private families 
declined, and the number of 
cottagers rapidly increased. 
Very naturally therefore 
there 


house was 


was never quite the 


saine amalgamation in the 


gI 


town hall that there 


had been in 


the vestry, but the pleasantest feel- 
ings continued to exist, and it is to 
be hoped always will exist, between 
the two elements of the town’s life. 
If there is any failure to manifest this 
feeling, any falling off from the closer 
relations of a former day, it is mainly 
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due to causes which have very little 
connection with the feeling itself. 
Some of the townspeople who stood 
in the closest relation to the summer 
visitors have passed away, and their 
places, socially and otherwise, it is 
not easy to fill; and now that the 
boarders have become to a large ex- 





tent cottagers, and are very 
numerous, it is natural that 
there should exist among 
them something of esprit de 
corps, a natural drawing to- 
gether, which on all accounts 
is highly to be desired and 
promises well for the contin- 
uation of present conditions. 
It is probably true that at 
no time there 
more manifestations of 
the town than 
during the past ten years. 


have been 
in- 
terest in 

In August, 1885, there were a num- 
ber of gatherings at the Episcopal 
rectory, planned and conducted by 
Rev. and Mrs. Reuben Kidner, who 
are among the town’s warmest friends, 
at which a number of distinguished 
persons gave talks. These meetings 
though in a measure literary were 
primarily designed to promote social 
intercourse, and the invitation was 
general. Those who furnished the 
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literary entertainment were Colonel 
Higginson, Colonel Leighton, of St. 
Louis, Joseph L. Smith, the artist, 
and Richard Burton, the writer. 
Pleasanter occasions could hardly be 
imagined, and they are mentioned 
but as a sample of what has taken 
place in a little different form many 
times. Musical entertain- 

ments especially have afford- 
ed a frequent opportunity 
for mutual acquaintance. 
In August, Rev. 
Robert Collyer gave a lect 
ure for the benefit of the 
Dublin public library; and 


1885, 


literary, dramatic, and mu- 
sical entertainments for the 
same purpose are frequent. 
The public library, by the 
way, is quite a pet with the 





summer residents, and well it may 
be, for a portion of it at least has a 
history. 

‘*In 1822 the Juvenile library was 
instituted by Rev. Levi W. Leonard 
and Dr. David Carter, since which 
date it has been open and the use of 
its books free to all persons in town. 
It was and ever has been, until united 
with the Dublin public library in 1890, 
supported by voluntary contributions 
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in the various school districts, a sub- 
scription paper being annually circu- 
lated in each district for this purpose. 
Be it said to the credit of the people 
that there has occasion 
for a compulsory public tax for the 
maintenance of this institution. It 
was incorporated in 1825, but its sup- 


never been 





port and use were left un- 
by the In 
it consisted 1,990 
volumes.’’ 


changed 


18 


act. 
55 ot 

When one considers that 
the date of the oldest town 
library in the United States 
supported by taxation (in 
Peterborough, N. H.) is 
nearly ten years subsequent 
to the 
some pride in this institu- 
tion is justifiable. The 
Dublin public library was 


date above given, 


established by vote of the town in 
1884. It contains, im addition to the 
collection just mentioned, the remains 
of several older libraries, one of them 
a “Ladies’ Library,” which date back 
into the last century. 

A very substantial quickening in 
the religious life of the town is ap- 
parent during the summer months. 
The congregations at the Unitarian 
and Trinitarian churches are more 
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than doubled; a large congregation 
assembles at the Episcopal church, 
where services have usually been con- 
ducted by Rev. Reuben Kidner, of 
Boston; and Catholic services 
held the town hall. Preachers, 
who for longer or shorter periods 
make Dublin their home, are fre- 
quently heard in the differ- 
ent pulpits. Among those 
who have preached during 
the past few years one re- 
calls the names of Revs. 
Robert Collyer, of New 


are 
in 


York; William R. Alger 
and S. H. Winkley, of Bos- 
ton; and, till his recent 
death, J. C. Leonard, of 
St. Louis, whose annual 
visit to his native town 
was anticipated with 


v4 


. ‘7 wet 
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special pleasure. The Trinitarian 
church is without a pastor. The 
pastor of the Unitarian church, Rev. 
George W. Patten, finds in his rela- 
tion to his large and appreciative 
summer congregation some of the 
The 
writer, from his knowledge of other 
summer resorts, and judging also 
by the general impression regarding 
them, believes that the summer pop- 


pleasantest of his experiences. 
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ulation of Dublin are unusually in- 


terested in the religious life of their 
adopted town, and are liberal in the 
financial 
furnish 


they 
It 
questioned whether the maintenance 


aid which 
for its 


annually 


needs. may be 
of religious services at the present 
the 
not be imperilled if the regular sum- 


level in older churches would 
mer contributions were withheld. 

The business of the town, as for 
many years, is largely in the hands 
of George W. Gleason and M. D. 
Mason, the proprietors of the two 
general stores in the village. The 
latter has also a branch business in 
Harrisville, and the former adds the 
offices of the express, telegraph and 
telephone, a livery stable, and a bus- 
iness in real estate which, since the 
first sales of land early in 
the seventies, has increased 
The 


other branches of local bus- 


to large proportions. 


iness, the post-office, the 
building and care of cot- 
tages, several livery stables, 
and much beside which va- 
rious and increasing needs 
demand, are in good hands 
The 


Monadnock post-office, es- 


and well managed. 


tablished a few years ago 
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cot- 


of 


to meet the wants 
tagers living at a distance 
from the village office, is 
the Gleason 
the 


Col. George E. 


located in 


house, now a part of 
of 
Leighton at the northwest 
corner of the lake. 


mails a day each way, and 


estate 
Three 


connection with the Boston 
& Maine and Fitchburg 
railroads at Harrisville 

and Peterborough keep the 
town in touch with the outside world 
without the unpleasant accompani- 
ment of a railroad station nearer than 
three miles. The affairs of the town 
of a public nature are well adminis- 
tered and a policy neither extrava- 
gant nor parsimonious 
The rate of taxation is 


is steadily 
maintained. 
substantially unchanged from former 
years and varies but slightly from one 
per cent. 

One of the pleasantest features of 
the summer is the return of former 
citizens and the reunion of old fam- 
Occasionally one meets at the 
churches or on the street some one 
who went away years ago and who 
now returns for a sight of the old 


town, led perhaps by the reports of 


ilies. 


changes which have reached him in 
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some distant state. There are others 
who return annually and whose com- 
ing like the return of birds is a part 
of the regular order of things. 
Among these there are many whose 
names come into the mind unbidden : 
Mrs. 
Rev. George M. Rice, the cherished 
pastor of the Unitarian church from 


1866 to 1881, whose welcome is ever 


Persis F. Rice, the widow of 


more cordial with each succeeding 
and better than 
anyone else stands as a connecting 


year who almost 
link between the cottagers and the 
town; Prof. S. C. Derby of Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Frederick M. Adams of 
York Dr. William S. 
Leonard of Hinsdale, N. H.; John 
and Frank Morse of Boston; Willis 
C. Morse of Keene; Col. E. H. 
Hamilton of New York 

city, who has returned to 

erect and 
of the sightliest locations 
in the village a beautiful 
summer home. 


New city ; 


occupy on one 


Many 


others there are who re- 
turn less frequently per- 
haps or who belong to a 
younger generation. 

Will the 


Dublin as 


character of 
a summer re- 
sort change? Not in the 


E. H. Hamiltor 
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immediate future and prob- 
ably not for many years. 
There is a quiet, as one 
might say, an unspoken 
protest against any sale of 
land which might result in 
a crowding or cheapening 
process such as would ren- 
der the town less desirable 
as a place for quiet summer 
homes. By this it is not 
meant that expensive and 
elegant houses are alone to 


be considered, or large establish- 


ments and finely kept estates. These 
are well, but many of the houses 
which have been built owe their 


chief charm to the grace and re- 
finement of those who occupy them, 
a fact far more important than the 
mere evidence of wealth ; and so long 
as the summer homes are occupied as 
they mainly are at present, by those 
who represent high ideals in Amer- 
ican life the word which goes forth 
regarding them will suffer no qualifi- 
cation. 

And will there be no changes in 
the native population other than 
those which would have taken place 
if Dublin had remained but a little 
farming town on the hills? The 
writer believes that while there will 
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be some modifications in the direction 
of greater material prosperity and per- 
haps in other ways, the likelihood of 
essential changes will be diminished 
rather than increased under the new 
regime. In certain important re- 
spects the town is a more desirable 
place of residence than it was a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 
native population have abandoned 
the region about the lake and the 
upper portion of the village, but they 
are firmly intrenched in the central 


To be sure the 





and lower portions of the village and 


seem likely to remain there. More 
than half of the land in and about the 
village street, in a number of different 
farms and lots, is owned by the de- 
scendants of one of the earliest set- 
William Greenwood, and the 
remaining land and are 
mainly owned and occupied by the 
grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren of other early settlers. It is to 
be hoped that this tenacity will be 
preserved, and that generations hence 
men and women will be found living 
in Dublin who will be proud to trace 
their lineage back to the Morses, the 
Greenwoods, and their companions, 
who entered the region to the north 
of Monadnock when it was a wilder- 
ness, and subdued it. 


tlers, 
houses 
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In closing it will not be unfitting to 
give, though at the risk of repetition, 
some more definite hint of the sum- 
mer life of Dublin to-day. One 
prominent feature is its comparative 
exemption from change from summer 
to summer and decade to decade, ob- 
servable in the old days, but well- 
marked since the 
the summer cottage. 


establishment of 
Dublin has 
otherwise shown its power to attract 
and hold in the native population to 
which has 


allusion made. 


Another feature, and one 


been 


which has held since the 
days when Theodore Par- 
ker walked up and down 
the groves south of the 
village formulating his 
philippics against the 
slave power, is the gen- 
erous sprinkling of men 
and women of eminence. 
Perhaps this has _ been 
most strongly marked in 
members of the clergy: 
men, as a rule, thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with tolerance, freedom of 
thought, and breadth of view. This 
latter peculiarity is due in a measure 
to the somewhat unique history of 
the town in matters religious and ed- 
ucational in which freedom of thought 
has had no inconsiderable place; the 
scenery may have had an influence, 
the mountain, the breezy hilltops, 


-the far reach of vision which they 


afford. 


““ Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains; each a mighty voice 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, liberty!” 

The character of the summer popu- 
lation has very naturally led to a 
lively interest in whatever in the 
town was valuable and worthy of en- 














THE OLD 


couragement. Reference has been 


made to entertainments in aid of 
local institutions, as for example the 
library; but there have been other 
entertainments whose only object was 
The talks of Colonel 


Higginson during the past few years 


their own worth. 
have given a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
pleasure. Among prominent charac- 
teristics the artists, their work, and 
the pupils they have attracted must 
not be overlooked. A number of the 
most beautiful and famous of recent 
American paintings have been created 
on the shores of Monadnock lake. 
Summer Dublin is light hearted. 
the 
town hall and out-of-door sports and 


Afternoon dancing parties in 


games, tennis, base-ball, boating, 


boat-racing, and bicycle riding, have 


a well-established place. A boating 
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pageant on the lake in the summer of 
1895 attracted considerable attention. 
For the rest there are lawn parties, 
receptions, musicales, driving, excur- 
sions, picnic parties, and whatever 
makes up a summer’s gayety; over 
all, deeper than all, there is the de- 
the moun- 
tain in the 
lake or bright, the woods 
vocal or silent, the far-reaching land- 
scape, the soft morning mist in the 
valleys, the upland storm, the clear 
blue sky and the clouds, the lights of 


light in natural beauty; 


sunshine and shadow, 


sombre 


morning and evening, whence streams 
in upon the heart 


‘* The light that never was, on sea or land,”’ 


a present joy and for the future com- 
fort and inspiration. 


COACH. 


1. Wheeler. 


In the blessed old days when the country was new, 

The electrics unknown, and the railroads but few, 

If the people would journey up country or down 

They must go by the stage coach from this to that town. 


The old coaches were heavy and clumsy and strong, 


And the whips of the drivers were lashy and long, 
And were whirled in the air with a stage-driver knack 
Which startled the ear with an ominous crack. 


The “off horse” and “nigh horse” each knew well his place, 
And the “leaders” were ready and keen for the race; 

Or if one was inclining to shirk or be slow, 

Why, that long whip soon taught him the way he should go. 


In the coach there were cushions and bright-colored straps, 
And seats there for six, or for nine, or perhaps 
On occasion a few more could even find place, 
While high at the top there was infinite space. 
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THE OLD STAGE COACH. 


The trunks and the baggage were lashed on behind, 
And the bundle and bandbox to roof were consigned ; 
’Neath the seat of the driver the mail-bag was stowed, 
With numberless notions to leave on the road. 


The driver, enthroned, with the ribbons in hand, 

Gave the long whip a flourish, and at its command 

The good steeds sprang off with a galloping bound, 

And away flew the sand as the great wheels went ‘round. 


The roads of New England are rocky and rough, 

With hills and deep hollows and many a bluff, 

And in springtime, when warm thrills through thawing earth creep, 
The mud in some places is frightfully deep. 


It was up a steep hillside a stage team one day 

Was carefully wending its perilous way 

When the quaking earth fell and the horses sprang past, 
But in a deep mud-slough the coach wheels were fast. 


The driver was skilful and also humane ; 

When the horses’ endeavors had proven but vain, 
He opened the door and, explaining their plight, 
Politely invited the folks to alight. 


But, ‘‘ No,’’ said the men, ‘‘ we have paid for our ride, 
And it’s here in the carriage we mean to abide. 

If your horses are lazy and can’t pull us through, 
Why, that’s your affair, and we leave it to you.’’ 


‘* You are right,’’ said the driver, ‘‘I ve nothing to say.’’ 
And, closing the door, he went softly away. 

And the passengers waited expectant and vexed, 

And wondering still what the man would do next. 


So they waited till weary, and then they got out 
To learn, if they could, what the man was about. 
And, lo! by the roadside they found him serene, 
As he sat on a stone, with a satisfied mien. 


‘‘ Now, what are you doing ?’’ one cried, ‘‘ It is late!’’ 
He answered, ‘‘ There ’s nothing to do but to wait. 
The horses can’t start the coach with you inside; 

So we ’ve just got to wait till the mud becomes dried.’’ 


Good humor’s contagious. They joined him with zeal, 
One pulled at a tug, and one pushed at a wheel, 

And the horses, well rested, soon started their load 
And leaped at a lively pace over the road. 


[The foregoing incident is told of the late Daniel Green, formerly a well-known stage-driver in New Hampshire. } 

















THE COGSWELL 


by Hi. H 
homesteads 


historic of 


Belknap county is the 





Cogswell place in Gil- 
manton, owned and oc- 
cupied by the gallant and genial Col. 
Thomas Cogswell, who was born and 
reared and ever had his home upon 
it. This farm, now constituted, 


consists of 517 acres of land as deter- 


as 


mined by actual survey, and includes 


the original adjacent Badger and 
Cogswell homesteads, upon the for- 
mer of which Gen. Joseph Badger of 
Haverhill, Mass., settled 


Badger who was born in 


in 1763. 
General 
1722 was a member of the provincial 
congress and of the first New Hamp- 
shire constitutional convention. He 
was a man of strong character and 
high standing and influence in the 
community and was for many years 
judge of probate for the old county 
of Strafford. He died April 4, 1803. 

Col. Thomas Cogswell, also of 
Haverhill, Mass., married Ruth, a 
daughter of General He 


of 


Badger. 


was one of 


all 
the Revolu- 
tionary army and did gallant service 
in the war for American independ- 
ence. 


eight brothers, 
whom were soldiers in 


At the close of the war he re- 
to Gilmanton and _ located 
adjacent to his father-in-law, General 
Badger. 


moved 


He also became a leading 
citizen and was prominent in public 
affairs, serving as chief justice of the 
court 


of common pleas from 1784 


HOMESTEAD, 


GILMANTON. 


Metcalf. 


until his in 1810. Colonel 
Cogswell and General Badger were 
actively instrumental in the establish- 
ment of that notable institution of 
learning—Gilmanton Academy. 

Hon. Thomas Cogswell, a son of 
Gen. William and Judith (Badger) 
Cogswell, (his father being a brother 
of Col. Thomas Cogswell before men- 
tioned) a native of the town of Atkin- 
son, born December 7, 1798, married 
Mary after 
attaining majority, and estab- 
lished his home in Gilmanton where 


death 


Noyes, in 1820, soon 


his 


he united in his possession the farms 
of his grandfather and uncle, since 
known as the Cogswell homestead. 
This Thomas Cogswell also became 
a leader among his townsmen, and 
was for years the most prominent 
figure in local political life, serving 
repeatedly as moderator, selectman, 
and representative the legisla- 
ture, as deputy sheriff, as an asso- 


in 


ciate judge of the court of common 
pleas from 1841 till and as 
a member of the executive council 
in 1856. 


1555, 
He was a successful and 
thorough-going farmer—one of the 
best in the state—and increased his 
held about a 
thousand acres altogether; that por- 





possessions until he 


tion outside the homestead, about 
equal in extent, ultimately going 


into the hands of his elder son, the 
late James W. Cogswell, under whose 
management it was long known as 
one of the best farms in the county. 
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THE 


Judge 
15605, 


Cogswell died August 8, 
the 
into the hands of his younger son, 
Col. Thomas Jr., the 
present under whose 
personal management it 
continued. 


when homestead passed 
Cogswell, 
incumbent, 
has since 
With the details of Col- 
onel Cogswell’s career, military and 
political, the public is already famil- 
iar. Suffice it to say he was born 
February 8, 1841, fitted for college 
at Gilmanton 
from 


academy, graduated 
Dartmouth with the class of 
1863; was first lieutenant and cap- 
tain of Company A, Fifteenth regi- 
ment, New 
serving at the siege and surrender of 
Port Hudson; studied law with 


Stevens & Vaughan at Laconia, and 


Hampshire volunteers, 


at the Harvard Law School, and was 
admitted to the bar, in September, 
1866; and commenced practice at 
Gilmanton Iron Works, but 
father’s 


on his 


death, two later, 


assumed charge of the farm, which 


years 


he has since continued, though de- 
voting some attention to legal prac- 
tice. He was chosen superintend- 
ing school committee in 1868; rep- 
resentative in the legislature in 1871 
and 1872; selectman for three years 
from 1880, being two years chairman 
of the board; was a member of Gov- 
ernor Weston’s staff in 1871; state 
senator for his district in 1878; was 
appointed a 
board of 


April, 


member of the state 
railroad commissioners in 
and United 
States pension agent, for the district 
of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
July 1, 1894, which position he still 


holds. He is also and has been for 


1893, became 


several years president and treasurer 
of the board of trustees of Gilmanton 
academy. Politically Colonel Cogs- 
well is and always has been a Demo- 


COGSWELL HOMESTEAD. 


IOI 


crat. He is a member of Winnipe- 
saukee lodge, F. and A. M., of Post 
37, G. A. R., and of Crystal Lake 
Grange, of Gilmanton Iron Works, 
and has been lecturer in the latter 
He married, October 
8, 1873, Florence, daughter of R. D. 
Moores of Manchester, who died Feb- 
ruary 14, 1892, leaving a daughter 
and two sons. The daughter, Anna 
M., is the wife of Walter J. Ed- 
gerly of Gilmanton. The elder son, 
Thomas, is a student at Dartmouth, 
of the class of 1899. ‘The other son, 
Clarence Noyes, is engaged in the 
wholesale boot and shoe establish- 
ment of Parker, Holmes & Co., Boston. 

Since taking charge of the farm 
Colonel Cogswell has made numer- 


organization. 


ous and extensive improvements, es- 
pecially with reference to the increase 
of the hay crop, which amounts to 
from eighty to one hundred tons per 
annum. He is a believer in ensilage, 
and has put in a new silo of one hun- 
dred tons capacity the present year. 
The soil is well adapted to wheat and 
corn, as well as grass, and wheat was 
raised successfully for sixty-four 
years in succession, the first pre- 
mium for the product having once 
been awarded for its exhibit at the 
state fair. Corn to the amount of 
eight hundred bushels per annum 
has been raised in the past, but less 
attention is now devoted to this crop. 
Formerly from twelve to fifteen 
horses were kept, but the number is 
is now largely reduced, milk produc- 
tion being the object now aimed at, a 
creamery having recently been estab- 
lished at the Academy village with a 
skimming station at the Iron Works, 
by the Gilmanton Creamery company 
in which Colonel Cogswell is a mov- 
ing spirit. He has now fifteen cows, 
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which number will soon be increased 
to twenty-five. His 
furnishing 


pasturage is 
very extensive, summer 
forage for from fifty to seventy-five 
cattle for outside parties. 
work, in addition to 
horses, he has two fine yokes of oxen. 
The spacious, well-ap- 
pointed structure one hundred and 
twenty feet in length. 


head of 
For farm his 
barn is a 


There is also 
a fine stable for horses, and these as 


well as the house—a spacious old 


family mansion—have an unfailing 


supply of pure water, the power fur- 


HALCYON 





HALCYON DAYS. 


nishing the same being from a wind 
mill which Colonel Cogswell has put 
in for the purpose. 

While emphatically a man of af- 
fairs, interested in law, in politics, 
and in all matters of public import, 
and attending faithfully to his impor- 
tant official duties, Colonel Cogswell 
is properly regarded as a representa- 
His 
sympathies and interests are with the 


tive New Hampshire farmer. 
agricultural toilers, and they find in 


him an outspoken champion of their 
rights on all proper occasions. 


DAYS. 


By George Bancroft Griffith. 


At the flowering of the roses, 


When the birds are singing best, 


And the mother dove reposes, 


3rooding softly on her nest ; 


When the gardens are resplendent 
And the wild fields full of gold, 
From the hearthstone, independent, 


Forth I wander as of old. 


In the halcyon days of summer 


All the bells of memory ring; 


How the streams greet each new comer! 


How the bright rills leap and sing! 


Their enchanted flutes the thrushes 


Like angelic harpists play ; 


And our sleeve the swallow brushes 


As she swoops upon her way. 


At the flowering of the roses 


Who could dream of woe or blight 


Where the mother dove reposes 
’Mid the fragrance and the light! 

















MRS. 


Q@HE remarkable growth of 
the organization known as 
the Grange, or Patrons of 





Husbandry, in the coun- 
try at large, and in the 
state of New Hampshire in particu- 
lar, where the increase in member- 
ship the past year has been unprece- 
dented, bringing the total well up 
toward twenty thousand in this little 
state, directs general attention to the 
character and personality of those oc- 
cupying prominent official positions 
‘‘within the gates.’’ This organiza- 


tion, as is well known, is not con- 
fined, as to its membership, to a sin- 
gle sex, women as well as men being 
eligible, 


receiving equal considera- 


tion, participating in the work, re- 
ceiving equal benefits, and exercis- 
ing equal influence. 

Among those honored by election 
to prominent official positions at the 
last session of the State Grange is 
Mrs. Alice A. Dow, of Plaistow, 
Worthy Mrs. the 
eldest of six children of William and 


Pomona. Dow, 
Mary E. (Burns) Emerson, was born 
in Portsmouth, November 29, 1849. 
When she was nine years of age her 
father, a well to do farmer, having 
come into possession of his father’s 
farm, situated in North Parish, Hav- 
erhill, Mass., removed his family 
there, thinking it a more favorable 
location for the proper rearing of 
children. Here they remained, and 


the daughter received her education 


ALICE A. 


DOW. 


Bachelder. 


in the public schools of Haverhill. 
In the united 
in marriage with Moses P. Dow, a 
carriage manufacturer of the town 
of Plaistow, in this state, where her 


year 1878 she was 


home has since been, and where she 
has become a leading factor in the 

















Mrs. Alice A. Dow 


life of the 
community, as her husband has in 
business and political affairs. 


social and educational 


Six years after her marriage her 
mother died, and her father, having 


inclined to 
agriculture, sold his farm, which had 
been in the Emerson family for five 
generations, and made his home with 
Mrs. Dow for several years, but is 
now living with his son in Bradford, 


but one son and he not 
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Mass. Mrs. Dow has taken a deep 


interest in all organizations and 
movements tending to improve the 
mental and moral fibre of society, 
and promote material as well as edu- 
cational progress. She been 
president of the Social Circle, is serv- 
ing her third term as treasurer of the 
Village Improvement society, and is 
a leading spirit in the Mutual Cul- 
ture club, which holds its regular 


has 


meetings every Monday evening at 
her home. This club took up the 
study of French the past year, and 
has made excellent progress. 
Recognizing the great power of the 
Grange for good in a rural commu- 
nity, she and Mr. Dow became char- 
ter members of Plaistow Grange, No. 


NEW 


By Frank E. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


186, of which he has been master 
every year but one since its organiza- 
tion, and in which she has held some 
office every year, having been secre- 
tary the last two years, and receiving 
every vote at the last election. No 
one has contributed more than Mrs. 
Dow to the success of the order in 
her section of the state, and her elec- 
tion as Pomona of the State Grange, 
at the séssion last December, was a 
well merited tribute to her ability, 
fidelity, and zeal. 

Recognizing at all times the power 
and wisdom of the Almighty, she has 
been for many years a faithful and 
consistent member of the Congrega- 
tional church of North Haverhill and 
Plaistow. 


HAMPSHIRE. 


Brown. 


O land of the White Hills, dear birthplace and home, 
Thy mountains and vales throng with memories sweet, 


Thy children shall love thee wherever they roam, 
And long to again feel thy ground ‘neath their feet. 


The warm breath of summer moves soft o’er thy hills, 


Rich-laden with odors of wild-flower and pine. 


When autumn adorns thee with crimson and gold 
No land in the wide world is brighter than thine. 


White winter spreads o’er thee his mantle of snow 
And turns all thy waters to ice with his cold ; 

But the coming of spring again makes them flow 
And bids all thy verdure awake and unfold. 


Each season is rich with the joys of its time ; 


Each year has its blessings of plenty and peace. 


Great Giver of good gifts, we pray thee to grant 
They within her fair borders may ever increase. 
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By 


ME time ago there ap- 
in the 
article 


peared newspa- 


pers an in de- 





fense of vivisection, sub- 
scribed by forty names, 
most of them those of professors in 
medical colleges or schools, where, 
presumably, vivisection is practised 
to a more or less extent, so that the 
article has the effect of a number of 
men advocating the business in which 
The article closes 
with the statement that ‘‘no intelli- 
gent man or woman should give heed 


they are engaged. 


to the denunciations of those few ill- 
informed or headstrong persons who 
have been drawn into one of the least 
wise of the agitations that beset mod- 
A belief that this state- 
ment is entirely unwarranted has led 


ern society.’’ 


the writer to give a few of the reasons 
on account of which the anti-vivisec- 
tion movement was begun, a brief 
account of the line along which it 
has developed to its present propor- 
tions, and the objects that it has in 
view, with the earnest hope that all 
intelligent men and women will give 
heed and carefully consider the dan- 
gers by which modern society is be- 
set through the practice of vivisection 
as it is carried on to-day. 

Galen carried on vivisection in 400 
B. C., and in all it has been 
extensively followed; and in earlier 


ages 


days, according to Tertullian and 
others, slaves and criminals were 
used for the purpose. That such 


George 


ANTI-VIVISECTION MOVEMENT. 


B. Lauder. 


things should have been done in an 


age when every man’s hand was 
against his neighbor, when even a 
artist racked his model that 
might reproduce the 
death dew on his brow, is not to be 
wondered at, but that they should 
occur to-day, in our age of light and 
humanity, seems incredible. Yet 
such is the shameful fact. It is a 
common practice in medical institu- 
tions, a thing of the present, ever 
increasing, and ever to increase un- 


less steps be taken to stop it; that 


great 


he correctly 


such steps have been and are being 
taken by the grandest and most noble 
men and women in the world, augurs 
well and places the cause of anti-vivi- 
section in the front ranks among the 
great questions of the day. 

The first organized agitation on 
record against vivisection took place 
at Florence in 1863, and was brought 
about by a desire to check the cruel- 
ties of Professor Schiff. The move- 
ment in England took its rise from 
the prosecution of the Norwich ex- 
perimenters by the R. S. P. C. A. in 
1874, the ‘‘ Handbook of the Physi- 
ological Laboratory” having directed 
attention to the extension of the 
practice in England. In February, 
1883, the American Anti-Vivisection 
Society was founded at Philadelphia. 

To-day there are over eighty-five 
organized societies in America and 
Europe, the ones in the United States 
being the New England, the Illinois, 
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the American, and the New York 
State Anti-Vivisection societies ; the 
Illinois society alone having to date 
15,892 signatures, including those of 
263 physicians, to the national peti- 
tion for the total abolition of vivisec- 
tion. 

On August 15, 1896, Lord Carnar- 
von’s bill received the royal signature 
and became an act in England; this 
bill did not ask for total abolition, 
but had for its object the greatest 
possible protection for animals under- 
going vivisection, and provided for a 
system of regulation and inspection. 
This system has been in force since 
that time although numerous §at- 
tempts have been made to pass a bill 
for total prohibition, largely through 
the efforts of Frances Power Cobbe, 
secretary of the Victoria Street so- 
ciety and first editor of the Zoephilist. 
That this system, in vogue for twenty 
years in England, has failed utterly 
to restrict and properly regulate the 
practice of vivisection there is no 
doubt, and believing that any sys- 
tem, depending necessarily on in- 
spection, that looks for a satisfactory 
restriction of the practice to the 
hands of worthy experimenters and 
to those few cases which may rarely, 
if ever, be necessary, will not meet 
the demands of the occasion, the anti- 
vivisection societies in this country, 
and most of those abroad, appeal to 
the public in favor of total abolition 
of vivisection. A prospective vivi- 
sector in England has seemingly very 
little trouble in getting a license from 
the British government to carry on 
experiments without the use of anaes- 
thetics, practically giving such a 
one the right to ‘‘ investigate ’’ with- 
out the interference of an inspector, 
which entirely defeats the object of 





THE ANTI-VIVISECTION MOVEMENT. 


the bill, to say nothing about the in- 
difference and unfaithfulness of some 
of the inspectors. 

In a recent issue of the Milwaukee 
News is given, in detail, an account 
of horrible cruelties to which dogs 
are subjected by the students in and 


about the Milwaukee Medical col 
lege; one basement revealing the 
sight of eleven dogs bandaged, 


bruised, slashed, cut open, two with 
their eyes put out, some lying help 
less and moaning pitifully, but all 
alive and sensible. These dogs were 
enticed to the place by the aid of a 
piece of meat attached to the end of a 
stick, Vivisected 
and finally thrown into an alley to 
die a terrible and lingering death 
A current publication has this item 
‘* The supplement to the /rdian Mi 
ror (Calcutta) of February 20, 
tains a lecture ‘ Against Vivisection ’ 
by Mrs. Annie Besant, delivered at a 
meeting of the Anti-Vivisection So- 
ciety.’’ 


where they were 


con- 


These two items go far to 
show what the vivisectors are foster 
ing and what their opponents are do 
ing to oppose them. Is it necessary 
to ask the thinking people of the 
world to do more than to post them 
selves regarding the nature and num- 
ber of the woful things done the earth 
over, in the name of vivisection, to 
obtain the results for which the anti 
vivisectionists are so earnestly work- 
ing, for absolutely no pecuniary re- 
ward and for no purpose other than to 
obtain justice for our dumb friends ? 
It is believed that, if the public at 
large knew just what 
means to-day, the practice would die 
a sudden death, and, to that end, the 
various societies furnish, for the ask- 
ing, literature on the subject setting 
forth an abundance of facts and sta- 


vivisection 
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tistics, showing such an amount of 
active work and research, and expen- 
diture of time, and brain, 
that no intelligent and honest person, 


informed in 


money, 


the matter, would refer 
to them as a few ill-informed or head- 
strong persons. the 


societies are full of opinions in wri- 


The records of 


ting, favoring the movement, from the 
most prominent people in all parts of 
the world, and among the thousands 
of names, commending the work of the 
societies over their own signatures, 
are those of Bishop Niles and Sen- 
ators Chandler, Gallinger, and Blair. 
Nearly all of the medical schools 
and colleges in this country devote 
more or less time to ‘‘ physiological 
through the 
many of 


research ”’ medium of 
them being 
equipped with costly apparatus, from 
the torture trough to the finest nee- 


vivisection, 


dles, made for piercing the eyes and 
nerves, some of them seeming to re- 
quire an infernal ingenuity to con- 
struct; the value of those at Clark 
University, of Worcester, Mass., be- 
ing estimated to be fifty thousand 
dollars. The extent to which the 
practice is carried on in the public 
schools of this country is astounding, 
the records including the states of 
Oregon, Wisconsin, Iowa, Ohio, Cal- 
ifornia, New York, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Kansas, 


Massachusetts, in 1895, passed 
a law prohibiting vivisection in the 
presence of the public 
schools, and providing a penalty for 
its violation. 


pupils of 


It seems beyond belief 
that anyone can be so lost to the 
sense of duty as to cut up live ani- 
mals before a class of children or to 
teach the scholars to do it for them- 


selves. This has been done and is 
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being done to-day, and for what pur- 
pose? To demonstrate that the heart 
beats, for instance, a fact as well 
known and recognized as that the 
sun rises and sets. The effect upon 
children whose tendencies are yet un- 
shaped and characters unformed can 
not fail to be wholly bad, brutalizing, 
and degrading. 

In a hearing held recently in Bos- 
ton, Mr. Peabody, president of the 
New England Anti-Vivisection so- 
ciety, cited a number of instances of 
cruelty occurring outside of Massa- 
chusetts, and was told by the chair- 
man that they were trying the case 
in Massachusetts and not all Europe. 
While this 


nevertheless, 


may be true the fact, 
remains that wrong 
doing in any part of the world af- 
fects, indirectly, the welfare of every 
individual on earth. At the Veterin- 
ary College of Alfort, France, which 
has been in existence nearly two 
hundred years, wretched horses are 
given over to a group of students to 
experiment upon; they tie the horses 
down and torture them for hours, the 
operations being graduated in such a 
manner that many are performed on 
each horse before death ensues. Mr. 
Peabody saw sixty-eight performed 
upon one horse without any attempt 
to use anaesthetics. As many as one 
hundred experiments are performed 
if an animal lives long enough to 
endure that number, including the 
puncturing the eyes, lopping off the 
ears and tail, tearing off the hoofs 
with pincers, and experiments on the 
stomach, intestines, brain, and spinal 
cord. If this awful place had not ex- 
isted in Alfort, or similar places had 
not existed in other cities in Europe, 
Professor Zuill, a graduate of the 
Alfort school, would not have come 
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to this country as instructor for the 
veterinary department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, where the agon- 
izing experiments, exposed in the 
New York IVor/d, are being repeated 
to-day. If vivisection had not been 
allowed in a school at Hiawatha, 
Kansas, before a class of children, 
would two boys, after having wit- 
nessed a ‘‘ demonstration,’’ have pro- 
cured a cat and hurriedly cut it open 
alive in order to see its heart beat ? 
Vivisection as it exists to-day would 
not be allowed if it had not been prac- 
tised for ages and gradually brought 
to its present stage of development. 
Regarding the use of anaesthetics 
in vivisection authority states that 
their use is the exception and not the 
rule; in vivisection experiments the 
animals are, ordinarily, so tightly 
bound in immovable positions that 
the use of anaesthetics serves the 
vivisector no purpose further than to 
produce a state of insensibility of 
sufficient duration to permit the ad- 
justment of the straps, clamps, etc., 
necessary to hold the animal in place. 
A drug more suited to the needs of 
the experimenters, and largely used 
by them, is curare, which Tennyson 
called ‘‘the hellish ooralii,’’ and by 
virtue of which the nerves of motion 
are completely paralyzed while the 
sensitiveness to pain remains. Con- 
cerning this drug Claude Bernard, 
‘‘the prince of vivisectors,’’ says that 
the animal will experience the most 
excruciating agonies although de- 
prived of voice or motion, his own 
words, translated, being, ‘‘ its intelli- 
gence, its sensitiveness, and its will 
remained intact, a condition accom- 
panied by the most atrocious suffer- 
ing the mind of man can conceive.’’ 
In the /ournal of Physiology, for 
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April, 1895, appears a long and elab- 
orate article by Prof. W. T. Por- 
ter, of the Harvard Medical School. 
Taken in conjunction with his asser- 
tion regarding painful vivisections, 
that ‘‘none such have been made in 
Harvard Medical School within our 
knowledge,’’ this paper would seem 
to offer a somewhat noteworthy il- 
lustration of scientific forgetfulness. 
One of the experiments mentioned 
will be of interest: ‘‘ Expt. LI. May 


3d, 1894. At 10:30, a middle-sized 


dog received 0.2 g. morphia. Half 
an hour later, the left half of the 
spinal cord was severed. Ani- 
mal being loosed showed paralysis on 
the left side. At 4:30 (5% 
hours later), the dog was again 


bound and the abdomen opened.’’ 
No mention of anaesthetics is made, 
but if used, why was the dog bound 
again? Atthe late Medical Congress, 
held in Berlin, a Chicago professor 
performed, before the assembled doc- 
tors, some experiments upon a dog. 
Regarding this exhibition the Phila- 
delphia Ledger says, “*‘. Then 
came the second part of the experi- 
ment. ‘Now, gentlemen,’ says the 
professor, ‘you will see the effect, 
when the gas has been pumped into 
the bowels when they have been 
wounded.’ He then produced a load- 
ed revolver and fired a bullet into the 
wretched animal's abdomen. The dog 
yelled piteously, and the bleeding 
creature was subjected to the gas 
injection. The rest of the story was 
too horrible to tell even in the pages 
of an English medical journal.’’ 
The list of Brown-Sequard’s and 
M. Chauveau’s experiments on the 
spinal marrow is too horrible to de- 
scribe at length. The studies were 
chiefly made on horses. M. Chau- 
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veau says, ‘ 
on the table. 


. The animal is fixed 
An incision is made in 
its back of from 30 to 35 centimeters ; 
the vertebrae are opened with the 
help of a chisel, mallet, and pincers, 
and the spinal marrow exposed.’’ 

Mr. Peabody says,—‘‘To show 
what vivisection is, I give with great 


brevity three accounts of very com- 
mon experiments, such as I have 
often witnessed : The next 


case is given in the ‘ Minutes of Roy- 


al Commission.’ The dog was ren- 


dered motionless by curare. His 
throat was cut open and a tube of 
bellows inserted in windpipe. The 


head was partially flayed and an 
artery exposed. The spinal marrow 
was next cut through. Needles were 
dug into the exposed marrow (un- 
speakably agonizing). The nerves 
from the the heart were 
burned away by means of galvanism. 


brain to 


Of this terrible experiment the 
vivisector speaks as ‘ beautiful’ and 
of the ‘pleasure of repeating it very 
frequently.’ ’’ 

The records contain a long list of 
awful experiments performed upon 
men, women, and children, in hos- 
pitals and elsewhere. Prof. E. E. 
Slosson, of the University of Wyom- 
ing, says, in the New York /ndepend- 
ent of December 12, 1895, ‘‘ A human 
life is nothing compared with a new 
fact in science. The most curious 
misconception is that the Humane 
Society seems to think that the aim 
of science is the cure of disease, the 
saving of human life. Quite the con- 
trary, the aim of science is the ad- 
vancement of human knowledge at 
any sacrifice of human life.’’ 

What has been the result of all this 
suffering caused by experiments on 
living animals ‘‘in the interest of 
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science ” or for ‘‘ the advance of medi- 
cal knowledge?” There are labora- 
tories in many of the principal cities 
of Europe and America, where the 
number of victims who perish by 
slow torture is almost countless, and 
whose unvoiced agony, if given ex- 
pression, would fill the world with 
one wild shriek of pain. The records 
show that 70,000 animals were thus 
destroyed by Professor Schiff in ten 
years, 14,000 of them being dogs, 
and this man is still living and ply- 
ing his trade. Dr. A. Lutaud, one 
of the best known and most success- 
ful doctors in Paris, said that there 
were probably one thousand places in 
Paris alone where vivisection was be- 
ing done. Surely we should expect 
beneficial results in keeping with all 
the huge amount of “‘ scientific re- 
search ’* on record, similar results as 
been brought about in all 
branches of true science through 
analytic experiment. Surely the re- 
sults obtained so far should be of 
sufficient value to warrant the heart- 
less vivisector, at least, in a continu- 
ation of the cruel deeds going on to- 
day. On the contrary, Claude Ber- 
nard said, ‘‘ without doubt our hands 
are empty to-day.’ Majendie, one 
of the most learned of vivisectors, 
used to warn his friends against em- 
ploying any medical man who had 
gained his knowledge or skill by 
means of vivisection, 


have 


because he 
would have obtained it by methods 
sure to mislead. Lawson Tait, Eng- 
land’s most eminent abdominal sur- 
geon, himself formerly a vivisector, 
once wrote ‘‘ You may take it from 
me that instead of vivisection having 
in any way advanced abdominal sur- 
gery, it has, on the contrary, had a 
uniform tendency to retard it . . .’’ 
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Dr. Blackwood, the eminent phy- 
sician of Philadelphia, writes, ‘I 
hope that the widespread dissemina- 
tion of the Pamphlet Vivisection in 
America will be the means 
of starting public investigation, and 
if it does this, the 
come 


time will 
when vivisectors will be 


soon 
rele- 
gated to the category of professional 
criminals, 


’” 


Dr. Edward Ber- 
doe, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, member of the 
British Medical association, etc., says, 
in speaking of vivisection, ‘‘ It strikes 
a blow at our common humanity, 
and, if tolerated by society, will in- 
evitably be fatal to its highest inter- 
Henry J. Bigelow, M. D., 
late professor of surgery in Harvard 


ests.’ 


College, referring to experiments be- 
fore students, said, ‘‘ Better that I or 
my friends should die than protract 
existence through accumulated years 
of torture upon animals whose ex- 
quisite sufferings we cannot fail to 
infer, even though they have neither 


THE ELMS 


By Mrs. Caroline 


The royal elms of Concord 
Shade river, park, and street. 
In lofty, leafy arches, 

Their spreading branches meet. 


In summer-time they greet us, 
Those tall and stately trees, 
Bathed in the golden sunshine 
And swaying in the breeze. 


In autumn’s crowning splendor 
They glow in jeweled tints, 
And all their falling leafage, 
With gold and crimson. glints. 


OF 
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voice nor feature to express it ;’" and, 
again, ‘‘ Watch the students at a vivi- 
section, it is the blood and suffering 


and not the science that rivets the 
attention.’ 
John Ruskin resigned his _pro- 


fessorship at Oxford because he could 
not, by keeping it, sanction the prac- 
tice of vivisection there. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, with all his command of 
the 
impossible to express my loathing, 
horror, and hatred of vivisection.”’ 


English language, says, ‘It is 


How long the practice, at the cost 
of such unutterable anguish as has 
already been inflicted on unoffending 
creatures in the name of science, will 
be allowed to continue it is not possi- 
ble to say, but one looks forward with 
hope and confidence to find that the 
hour wherein the intelligence of 
America awakens to the true nature 
of vivisection, will be the hour of the 
condemnation thereof by their con- 
sciences, and the prohibition thereof 
by their laws. 


CONCORD. 
M. Roberts. 


In winter, tall and sturdy, 
They toss their branches high, 
And join the frosty north wind, 
In joyous revelry. 


But when the spring advances, 
And claims her right to reign, 
Then bud to leaf unfolding, 
Clothes them in green again. 


Long may they stand in triumph, 
In grace and beauty grow, 

And over lawn and roadside 
Their grateful shadows throw. 














THE LEGEND OF JOHN LEVIN AND MARY GLASSE. 


CONTINUED. 


By E. P. 


CHAPTER 


AIN it was that John 
Levin gazed at the vary- 
ing sunset colors at play 
the the 

but the 

brightness of that light which had 
kindled in his heart. He knew that 

Mary Glasse would become his wife. 

Her 

with her love and that 


upon waters ; 





sun tarnished 


sense of duty would coincide 
would settle 
the question once for all. Vain was 
it that he watched the afterglow of 
late twilight, and the dark forms of 
islands and promontories southward 
and eastward, and the outline of pine 
and fir ridges upon the west and 
north. The stars were all aglow, but 


he saw them not, nor the pitch-pot 


blazing on Marblehead rock, nor the 
beacon lights in the meeting-house 
Nor did he hear 


the noise which the wild geese made, 


steeples at Salem. 


settling in the harbor. His eyes 
saw everywhere the beauty and the 
bright apparel of Mary Glasse; and 
he constantly imagined himself stand- 
the 
He 
the 


figures. 


ing upon her threshold, to him 
threshold of 
thought of the tapestries upon 


glory or doom. 


walls and retraced their 


And once he believed that he was 
toying with Mary’s hands as she an- 
nounced to him in gentle accent the 
But could no 


more control intermingling fears than 


great decision. he 


he could regulate the aurora or the 


Jenney. 


XXNIII. 


phenomena of an electric storm. 
clutched 


He 
at the tran- 
scendent life so near and yet so far, 


one moment 
and then, as if by some fierce explo- 
sion of supernal fires, he fell into 
darker depths of despair. 

And untameable as the sea were 
the fierce agitations which kept Mary 
Glasse awake all night. Her guar- 
dian angel could see the color upon 
her face come and go. Toward 
morning she made up her mind to 
trample upon her maidenly heart 
which had instinctively shrunk for 
so many months from marriage, and 
wed John Levin. 

Then the unearthly fingers of the 
dead touched Mother 


Glasse stood at Mary’s side, looking 


her hand. 
upon her from eyes of stone; but her 

full of 
and 


voice was 
** Mary,”’ it there 
was almost a flush of color upon her 


tender love, 





as she said 


ashen face ; but Mary became deadly 
pale and cold, and she rushed to the 
door for breath. 

John Levin was standing upon the 
door-rock, looking with glazed eyes 
at the star-lighted south and the dark 
sea. Ashe turned, in his excited im- 
agination, he believed that he saw the 
dead pass by him; and with a great 
heart-quake and a sudden paralytic 
chill of despair he knew that unseen 
powers had made the great decision. 

-At day-dawn it was noticed that 








I1l2 


there was a fogbank in the south- 
that 
above 


small white clouds 
it ; then they 
were seen moving in the gentle morn- 


east, and 


towered and 
ing wind, like the sails of ghostly 
ships. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

It was about ten days later, when 
on the morning of the twenty-sixth 
of February, Doctor Robert Langdon 
rode past Mingo’s beach upon his 
way to prescribe for the Rev. Dr. 
Hammersmith, to preserve him from 
the 
obliged to drink in making pastoral 


the evil effects of rum he was 


calls; and he wished, moreover, to 
consult with the learned pastor upon 
a case of moment. 

The doctor paused a moment to 
give breath to Nighthawk, and to 
look upon the calm waters of the har- 
bor, which were crinkling under the 
light air stirring, and to watch the 
billows | of silver 


molten breaking 


upon the shore. He then rode for- 


ward slowly. It was apparent to 
Nighthawk that his master was gain- 
And the 


lucky black horse stepped cautiously 


ing in weight every month. 


along the slippery and sometimes 


treacherous roadway; a hoof now 
and then breaking through thin ice, 
which concealed some slight hollow 
or cut whence the water had settled 
away. 

And the doctor was content to ride 
slowly that he might more fully de- 
liberate upon the subject concerning 
which he was about to seek advice 
Would Dr. Ham- 


mersmith pronounce John Levin to 


from a theologian. 


be merely insane, or would he coin- 
cide with medical opinion, and ad- 
judge him to be the victim 0 witch- 
craft ? 
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Martha, too, was sick, and nigh 
unto death; and the doctor rode very 
slowly as if Nighthawk was heavily 
Were 
there not some indications that Mar- 
tha, too, was bewitched ? 

What wonder if the half-distracted 
doctor believed that the great crisis 
and that all 
he had heard and read of diabolical 


weighted with human sorrow. 


in his own life had come, 


agency was about to be verified by 
what was already taking place unde1 
his own eyes, within the limits of his 
Now that 
John Levin had gone to England, 
and Martha was silent, this matter 
should be probed to the bottom. 


riding as a physician. 


The beach sands, further up the 


shore, were of frosted silver, and the 
rocks near the sea gleamed with ice ; 
and the frigor of the morning gave a 
sober if resolute tone to the doctor's 
thoughts. 

‘Tt is a cold world; and the win- 
ter sun runs low, and is late in ris- 
quoth the doctor. ‘* But 
true man will succumb to his  sur- 


ing,’’ no 


roundings. I will accept the destiny 
thrust upon me; and settle the mat 
ter, once for all, as to the diabolical 
domestic 
peace and to the sound health of my 
illustrious friend."’ 


agencies inimical to my 


The frost in the air made the rider 
glad when he was finally within reach 
of the latch-string. 
Crossing the log floor to the rough- 


Hammersmith 


stoned fire-place, he found his patient 
seated at oak table within the 
jaws of the deep-mouthed chimney, 
attempting to keep warm by help of 
a crackling fire and by the sipping of 
bare-legged punch from a 
mug. 


se 


an 


pewter 


Egad, Doctor, what is this thou 
prescribest for me ?"’ 
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‘*Pray do not ask. It is in my 


profession as in yours. I depend 
more or less upon the power of mys- 
tery in curing patients, not telling 
them too much.”’ 

‘‘ Then, prithee, tell me the morn- 
ing gossip. 


* Tell 


keep it for a mystery.”’ 


I hear strange news.’’ 
it then to me,—unless you 
‘‘T hear that Mr. Levin has gone 


daft,—unless there be some other 
name for it.’’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”"’ 

‘* Dost thou not know, Doctor, that 
Mary Glasse’s mother was hung for 


a witch ?”’ 


‘* How could I but know it? Eve- 
rvbodv has said so within a week. 
Everybody seems to be thinking 


about it, since Mary has treated John 
Levin so.’’ 
‘Treated him how? What dost 
thou mean ?”’ 
‘‘If you do not know, I hesitate to 
tell you. 


of it. 


It’s a shame even to speak 
He is not the same man now. 
He clung to her against hope; as if 
And 


now all 


she were his last earthly refuge. 
this noble business man is 
broken He will 


he has been. Do you not remember 


up. never be what 


his father ?’’ 


‘Yea, him I knew very well. And 
once I saw his grandfather, Lord 
Levin. He was a Scotch general in 


the civil war.”’ 
‘‘T ve always heard that our John’s 

father was a very able, prudent, pains- 

taking, far-sighted merchant.’’ 

that, 

domestic 


‘*“Yea, he was and he was 


strong in his affections. 
And he was honest, I am very sorry 
to say, in rejecting our holy religion ; 
he told me he would take his chances. 
He was, Brother Pepper says, very 
and 


upright, and self-seeking, mis- 


a 


If so, 


he was peculiarly fitted, in my judg- 


erly, and of great will power. 


ment, to shine in the mercantile call- 
ing. But then, as thou art aware, we 
ministers of the Gospel never trust 
ourselves to speak of merchants; they 
seek to usurp influence in the colony. 
And 


abide them. 





lawyers—I never could 

3ut, for all that, I am 
sorry that Mr. Levin is either mad or 
bewitched, 


then 


for he came of a good 
family. And I am more than pained 
that the blame is found to lie in my 
parish. I would not have thought 
that James Glasse’s daughter could 
3ut it’s a clear case 
She takes 
after her mother, and Goodman James 


have done it. 
of hereditary depravity. 
could not help that. Poor man, with 
such a wife and such a daughter,— 
both hung, or the same as that.’’ 
‘I’m very glad to hear your rev- 
talk so. 
I have implicit confidence, as to an 
this kind. The 
learning of the ministry and their 
knowledge of the devil and his ways 


erence In your judgment 


intricate case of 


make their decisions paramount as 
to all cases involving witchcraft, and 
you have with dexterity and precis- 
ion made this particular case clear. 
I’ve often thought that, if we must 
still believe in live dragons and in 
astrology and in necromancy, we 
ought logically to believe in diaboli- 
cal possession; and if any believe 
that heretics ought to be put to 
death, then much more those wicked 
persons who are in league with im- 
Asa phy- 
sician I look on it as a disease; some 
folks 


but I don’t see why people are not 


palpably diffused devils. 


catch it easier than others, 
just as liable to have devils as to 
have the mumps.”’ 

‘‘Tf the powers of darkness were 
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not kept in tether, it would be so,’’ 
replied the clergyman, 
plucking a small gray twig off one 
end of the maple forestick. ‘‘It is, 
The devil 
men as a hungry shark 


nervously 


I suppose, measurably so. 
looks on 
does.”’ 

Elder 
Perkins, who had just come in, with 
a leather bottle in his hand, which 
he placed upon the rough oak table ; 
‘‘precisely so. And it is remarkable, 


” 


very. 


‘*Precisely so,’’ responded 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Hammersmith had 
pared an elaborate dinner that day 


Madam pre- 
for Brother Pepper and Sister Adi- 
pose and the witch-finding girls of 
Salem village ; and Dr. Robert Lang- 
don, much to his own surprise, sat 
with them 

It was a great occasion, and 
Madam Hammersmith was so much 


down at eleven o'clock 


sharp. 


excited that she passed a wooden 
bowl of gun-flints to the doctor in 
lieu of sugar. Doctor Langdon, with 
a gravity that would have made Mar- 
tha smile, dropped a flint into his 
chocolate broth. 

‘‘ What is this, madam, that you 
have concocted for us?” 

“it is Doctor. 
Capt. Sam Baker brought it to me 
yesterday. It is the first we have 
I took it to be a kind of 
But my fork failed to 
find it after it had cooked an hour. 


chocolate broth, 


ever seen. 
meat victuals. 


I suppose the witches took it away ; 
but the broth is very good. Won't 
you have some, Brother Pepper ?’’ 
‘“It smells good; but it has a dia- 
bolical look to it. Please pass it to 
your husband; and experiment first 


upon him.’ 
But her husband was so absorbed 
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in his own thoughts that he had not 
noticed what his wife was talking 
‘* What Brother 

he ‘‘can’st 


about. remedy, 


Pepper,’’ asked, thou 
find out ?”’ 

Brother Pepper had been, all the 
morning, since his early arrival, over- 
hauling the Hammersmith library in 
keen scent for witchcraft remedies,— 
the of the books had 
never read them; the library having 


since owner 


uncle, who 
the learned 
James Hammersmith, rector at Barn- 
staple in Brother Pepper 
had not found out any remedy; but 


come from a deceased 


was none other than 


Devon. 


he had read a profound essay by the 
Right Reverend John Thorne, D. D., 
bishop of Durham, explaining phil- 
osophically how it was that women 
and 
to Brother Pepper it was more satis- 


could ride the air upon brooms ; 


factory than the Newtonian theory 
as to gravitation. 

‘“The number of evil spirits, my 
They 


They up- 


infinite. 
swarm like invisible flies. 


dear brother, is 
bear by unseen wings those unfor- 
tunate females who appear to us to 
be supported solely by broomsticks. 
The devils are the real horses, my 
brother, 
H-hem.’’ 


upon which they ride. 
‘“Can we not, Brother Pepper, se- 
quester the devil, that he ply not his 
functions among us; and, so, amelio- 
rate the sufferings of our people ?’ 
‘Alas, brother, thou knowest that 
we be settled, as it were, upon lands 
which were the devil’s terri- 
tories, and that he is much disturbed 
when he perceives such a 
He is 


once 


people 
sorely irritated, and 
would overturn our poor plantation. 
An army of devils is brought in upon 
us, and a dreadful knot of 


here. 


witches. 
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Is it not, my dear brother, our sov- 


ereign mission to relieve an im- 
perilled country from stress, and to 
scatter these ruthless powers of dark- 
ness like chaff? H-hem.’’ 

‘“Yea and amen. I have no mind 
for those new expositors of divinity 
or physic who say there be no witches 
or devils. When I was last at home, 
I presented to the Royal Society a 


horse-shoe crab that I had picked up 


at the foot of my garden. Our 
school-master and even Doctor Jay 
said that he walked forward; but I 


was aware that crabs had been known 
to walk backwards for more than a 
So I took the shell 
And the Royal Society 


thousand years. 
to England. 


agreed with me. What our Mr. 
Simeon Strait had called the tail, the 
learned Jacobus Acidity Smith, 
F. R. S., declared to be the nose, 
and he discovered eyes looking the 
same way the nose did. Ergo, I 


hold with the more serious part of 
our people that devils and witches 
are as prevalent now as they have 
been known to be during more than 
ten hundred years past. I believe 
that to-day the devil himself so far 
abides in a common weather-pan, 
that his witches do sell real winds to 
mariners for money.”’ 

‘‘Ah, Brother Hammersmith,’’ re- 
plied Brother Pepper, with a hollow 
laugh, ‘‘I fear that familiarity breeds 
contempt. We in Salem village have 
and if 
it’s only the devil that wakes me in 


devils as plenty as-house-rats ; 
the night by making a racket in my 
chamber, I turn over and go to sleep 
H-hem.’’ 


‘But the situation is 


again. 
too grave, 
Brother Pepper, to allow us to smile. 
Thou knowest that the savages wor- 


ship the devil, and that he has ex- 
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cited them to kill three of our neigh- 
bors within a brief space; and that 
we must retaliate, and punish the 
devil by hanging his witches, who 
lead such wicked lives and are by 
It is a 
time of great danger to our state, and 


blood bound to his service. 
there are abroad rumors of wars.’’ 

‘*T should say, Mister,’’ exclaimed 
the widow Adipose, now no longer 
able to contain herself. 

‘* What is that, sister?’’ 

But Angelica was and 
half frightened that she had inter- 


rupted the parsons. 


abashed 


Nor would she 
speak again till her own pastor— 
Brother Pepper— also asked, ‘‘ What 
is that, sister ?”’ 

made bold to resume, 
‘*T should say, Misters,—’’ 


Then she 
3ut she was broken off short, by 
the fall of the girl sitting next hér. 
Letitia Morgan with a loud outcry 
sidled off her stool and sprawled upon 
the floor. She was one of Brother 
Pepper's witch-finding girls. Madam 
Hammersmith arose hastily, spilling 
her witch broth and up-setting the 
gun-flints; and Doctor Langdon felt 
of the girl’s pulse, and pulled her 
tongue,—and she said,—with wild, 
rolling eyes, and intermingling 
shrieks,—* Mary—Glasse—is—pinch- 
ing—me.”’ 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 
and the 
witch trials had been going on, and 


Three months went by, 
some poor creatures had paid the 
penalty with their lives, when upon 
the morning of the thirty-first of May 
Thomas Clangdon, constable, visited 
He found Mary put- 
ting out her washing. 


Glasse Head. 
Unwittingly 
she had crossed the threshold of her 
house for the last time. 
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‘*Do not meddle with me, I pray 


thee. I will not stir hence.’’ 


‘“We'll hear vou of that anon. 
Come hither.”’ 
Ensign John Brimblecome now 


came forward from his concealment 
behind a clump of barberry bushes, 
and Mary went with the men with 
out more ado. 

It was a wild, gusty morning, and 
the coast line was fringed with break- 
ers. Mary cast one glance southward 
upon the saw-toothed horizon of the 
rough sea, and one glance westward 
to the heights of Gibbet hill in Sa- 
lem where her mother Glasse had per 
ished. The sun was shining clearly 
upon that ghoulish hilltop, although 
at the moment the ocean outlook was 
clouded. But the sunbeams pierced 
the 
moved along the slope of the Great 
hill skirted the Chubb Creek 
marshes. It was low tide with hard- 


the pine woods as travellers 


and 


pounding waves, as they progressed 
slowly over the West 
After that 
dreamland, till they came to the Bass 
River 


Beach sands. 


Mary walked as if in 
noticed the 


ferry, where she 


hills upspringing from tide-water, 
and the light of the morning upon 
them, and the forest crowding in 
upon the settlers from every quarter 
And 


the anvil strokes of a smithy, which 


of the land. she heard afar 
floated upon the morning air like the 
tinkling of a bell. 

When they paused a moment for 
the officers of the law to partake of 
the hospitalities of the Blue Anchor 
tavern on English street, Mary was 
dazed as to any cognizance of the 
burly villagers, who jostled each 
other at her elbows and made com- 
ments upon her fine figure, and up- 


on her exquisite face which by ex- 
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citement kindled to their admira 
tion. 

‘* She has the mien of a wild bird,’’ 
said one. 

‘‘She is too fascinating to be un 
touched by evil,’’ said another. 

At the Mary 
good as condemned at the outset by 


the astounding effect of Doctor Jay's 


hasty trial was as 


testimony. He was her friend, and 
But in 
what he 
Mary's 


distinction 


meant to befriend her. 
frank statement of 
thought 


made a 


his 
really 
health, he 
between 


about 
mental 
eccentricity and witchcraft for which 
the court was totally unprepared, and 
Mary that kind of 
character which in the judgment of 


in effect gave to 


the court might best league with the 
powers of darkness. 

Her physician knew her too well, 
and he thought less of the effect of 
what he fate 
than of the opportunity he now had 


might say upon her 
of displaying his learning and his 
theories before a popular audience. 
He believed that his patient's nerves 
had been early strained by the tragic 
death of that had 
never been well balanced; that some 
that 
she had transient mental conditions, 


her mother; she 


faculties she held in excess; 
which if permanent would be unrea 
son; that she sometimes saw visions ; 
but physic might modify her humors. 
The doctor gave it as his medical 
opinion that there was no such thing 
as witchcraft, that all the phenomena 
attendant upon the pretention could 
be accounted for by his theory of in- 
sanity and the contagion of nervous 
excitement; and he was particularly 
severe upon the girls who had set up 
for witch hunters. 

he said, 


‘* Hallucinations,”’ ‘may 


occur without insanity or the devil. 
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I have had one patient sew by the 
hour with an imaginary needle, but 
I call 


whether the witnesses, 


her crazy. I cannot say 
the 
devil incarnate in a small black dog, 
but this 


that nothing is so catching 


who see 
may or may not be insane; 
I know 
as mental disturbance among persons 
in sympathy with each other; and, if 
it be allowed that one person is be- 
witched, soon there are forty pos- 
sessed by the same imagination 

In saying this Doctor Jay ran great 
risk ; Mary that the 
crowd very His testi- 


mony had been given in stately ac 


and could see 


was angry 
cents which added weight to what he 
had The doctor 
man, of much humor; 


said. was a small 


and he con 


stantly fingered, while talking, a half- 


inch toadstone, dark gray, and semi 
transparent, set in a heavy thumb- 
ring of silver upon his left hand. 


He had been used to loaning it out 
among his patients, upon enormous 
security for its safe return, to protect 
The 
display of this talisman added much 


new born children from fairies 


to his influence with the court. 
Parson Pepper, whom Ross charac- 
terized as a vinegar barrel on stilts, 
to the 
are commonly 


quoted Sir Thomas Browne 
hearts 
the 


chinery capable of running on in his 


effect that our 


the factories of devil, with ma- 


absence. No one who heard it could 
for a long period rid his ears of the 
doleful echo of the word ‘‘ damned,”’ 
which Mr. Pepper emphasized when 
he described the fate awaiting the 
criminals at the bar. 

Mary Glasse did not hear it; she 
was thinking whether John Levin's 
legal talents might not have availed 
her could he have been present. In- 
deed, with his strong arm for defence 
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she never would have been brought 


hither. 
Mary could, however, but hear 
Letitia Morgan, who had been so 


wrought upon, and so frightened by 
devils visible and invisible, as to be- 
lieve with the utmost sincerity that 
the prisoner at the bar had tormented 
her. 

Angelica, the widow, testified as to 
certain things observed by her when 
And 
Mistress Race told all that she knew 
of Mary’s idiosyncrasies. 


Mary was sick at her house. 


As for the cranky fisherman, James 
Glasse, it was no harder for him to 
Mary than it 
when he lived across the bay at Mar- 
Ruth, 
He implicitly believed in 


testify against was, 
ble harbor, to testify against 
his wife. 
diabolical possession, as much so as 
he believed in unseen monsters of the 
deep; and if his wife and his daugh- 


ter were possessed they were no 


longer of kin to him. He had been 
diabolically deceived, made a fool of, 
by that fate which tied him first to 
Ruth, then to He 


save his own soul, and renounce the 


Mary. would 


fiendish and this he 
did. 


that this was right. 


relationship ; 
Doctor Hammersmith told him 
He testified that 
Mary had always acted unnaturally 
as to her home life, as though the 
devil had been her father, as most 
likely he was. 

Mary did not so much as listen to 
for there had been 


what he said; 


long a moral separation between 
them, and she had long hesitated in 
daughterly affection although never 
in service. 

At this moment her mind was ab- 
sorbed in watching the shoal of faces, 
such as she had never wished to see. 
There she stood like a field lily ina 
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fleck of sunlight; which one some- 
times sees in a deep green wood, out 
of place, and the more beautiful for 
the unwonted surroundings. And 
she looked at certain insane wretches 
already condemned, who had believed 
and confessed themselves afflicted by 
the devil and in league with him. 
Patsey Jeffrey’s creek 
was the only one she knew; 


Pease from 
who 
wore a haggard, beseeching look, and 
who was clad in attire so strange as 
to divert Mary from herself for the 
moment. 

If Mary had ever questioned 
whether all the follies of her life (of 
which had been timidly con- 
scious) might have been actuated by 
the devil, this trial threw her back 
upon herself, and so cleared her in- 
tellectual atmosphere that she knew 
herself to 


she 


be of sound mind,—al- 
though her steps, as she believed, 
were now drawing near to the City 
of God. 

As they went out of the room 
toward the jail, Mary felt the instinc- 
tive clutch of Patsey’s hand; and she 
heard a shriek from some 
quivering through the air. It was 
growing dark, but the wall of the sky 
was bright with the tints of the sun- 
set. 


stranger 


Could Mary Glasse have seen 
through the walls of the jail, at the 
moment she entered the door, she 
would have descried Raymond Foote, 
approaching from the direction of 
Salem village; although she might 
not have easily recognized him in his 
strange Indian guise. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Sweet melodies flowing down from 
the sky, like rills from the mountains, 
awakened Mary Glasse from her re- 


freshing sleep in Salem jail. Her ear 
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was quick to discern another voice 
than that of the birds. And her 
spirit was in tune for music at day- 
dawn. When left alone last night 
she came to herself at once and was 
glad of heart to be so 
threshold of 
Untroubled 


near the 
Father’s 
the incalculable 
forces within; and she had sung in 
the moonlight which shone in at the 
little window till the music-loving 
mice came with twinkling black eyes 
to listen. 

When 


less of danger, 


her house. 


were 


Raymond Foote, thought 
stout-hearted, with 
large frame and powerful muscles, 
came to try his voice under the jail 
window, he had some such sense of 
joy as a child might have in trying 
to find out the exact spot from which 
the rainbow rises. The foot of the 
arch was at the jail window. 

He found his old friend Hodgman 
to be the jailor, who quickly let him 
in. Nor could Raymond notice bolts 
and shackles for joy of beholding the 
beauty of the prisoner, whose face, 
slightly 


pale, was informed 


spiritual light. 


with 


‘*How can I, Raymond, be in the 
shadow when I keep my face to the 
sun? ’’ 

‘*Arise, go hence, Mary, this is not 
your rest.”’ 

‘*T am now at rest, Raymond, nor 
stand I in need of other than this. I 
touch myself to be assured that I am 
still in the body. Am I not surround- 
ed by the rosy light of the realm 
unseen? Not for all worlds would 
I have missed this security of faith, 
which is no more disturbed by the 
accidents of life than the stars are 
swept away by the tree tops or Great 
Hill.’’ 

‘I am glad, Mary. to find you in 
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harmony with the bells of paradise, 
since God has been pleased to test you 
by his hammer to see if there be any 
flaw, but I have come to carry you 
away.’’ 

As the morning hours sped, Ray- 
mond, who had redeemed several cap- 
Sarbary, had no difficulty 
in redeeming Mary Glasse, by the 


tives from 
aid of Hodgman, and of his friend 
Ross who was now the sheriff, with 
the title of major which he had won 
by his gallantry in the Canadian ex- 
pedition. 
There ’s 


room for hope ‘twixt 


jail an’ th’ rope,’’ said Hodgman, 
who started off to find Ross, leaving 
the late Indian captive in charge of 
his prisoners. It was not long before 
Raymond persuaded the martyr Mary 
to get down from that high plane 
which refused to look nowhither save 
toward life celestial, and to listen not 
without interest to his terrestrial or 
rather aquatic story of his own escape 
from the Indians. 

His captors had secured skates in 
a raid on the settlements; and upon 
the 26th of February 


dertook to 


Raymond un- 
teach the braves how to 
use these wings of steel; and he flew 
away from them all, and reached the 
whites after and 
His Indian life 
had agreed with him, and his vigor 


incredible winter 


spring journeying 


was a match for rough nature and for 
wild men. 

When with 
Ross, the Major not only ratified the 


Hodgman returned 


agreement entered into by the jailor, 
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but as the sheriff he made a compact 
which resulted in deceiving the au- 
thorities, who were led to believe that 
Mary was duly executed with others 
upon the fatal day; and Ross also saw 
to it that some ghost should haunt 
Glasse Head long enough to satisfy 
everybody of the reality of Mary’s 
death, and to scare James Glasse into 
moving himself and his fish-yard over 
to Marble Harbor 
from. 


where he came 

The Reverend Doctor Hammersmith 
preached a suitable sermon, warning 
his young people against the fate of 
Mary Glasse; and then he took his 
physician's advice and escaped the 
snares set for him by his bibulous 
parishioners, and the Old 
He took with him a cargo 


visited 
world. 
of crabs, as it was currently reported 
by Doctor Jay and Master Strait. 
Raymond Foote’s Chebacco parish 
having a temporary supply, assented 
to his serving Brother Hammersmith’s 
people for a few months in the absence 
of their beloved toperial pastor. Ray- 
mond had no hesitation about mak- 
ing frequent visits to Glasse Head, 
although the ghost which came there 
so often after James Glasse left was 
never known to cross the threshold. 
Mary Glasse lived all 
in wild-wood life, 


the early 
summer such as 
had accustomed to lead 
when an Indian captive. 


she been 
One of her 
haunts was the great boulder near 
Mount Zion, which offered her con- 


venient shelter in rough weather. 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN 
In the statement of the duties of the 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


the amended law says that “he shall 
investigate the condition and efficiency 
of the system of popular education in 
the state, especially in relation to the 
amount and character of the instruction 
given to the study of physiology and 
hygiene, having special reference to the 
of 


narcotics upon the human system, and 


effects alcoholic stimulants and of 
shall recommend to school boards what 
he considers the best text-books upon 
those subjects and suggest to them the 
best mode of teaching them.” 
Accordingly a study has been made 
of several text-books on physiology that 
are commonly found in _ the 
with 


somewhat the merit of such works for 


public 


schools, a view to determining 


school use. It would have been better 
to assign to a body of experts this task 
involving, necessarily, much. technical 
knowledge and acumen not usually 
possessed by laymen, and hardly to be 
expected in such. The responsibility 
was somewhat lessened by the fact that 


the law does not require the selection 


uperintendent of Publi 


/nstruction. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


of a single book that is best, but “ 


the 
best text-books,” and by the further fact 


that no school board is bound by the 
recommendation to adopt any of the 


books in the list, but is free to make 


selection in accordance with the light 
given it, carefully studying books, 


schools, and local conditions. 
One point is 
that the 


satisfactorily 
book this subject 
written for study by school children, if 


proved, 
ideal on 
published, did not find its way into this 
examination. While perhaps one could 
not put his finger on a passage in some 
books that in itself is exceptionable, 
the impression left by these books as 
wholes is distorted and faulty. 

From some books a child might gain 
the notion that it is positively danger- 
ous to live, that one must not do any- 
thing, however trivial, without the most 
of 


The unusual, the 


careful consideration its ultimate 


effect upon the body. 
exceptional, the morbid, are too prev- 
alent to the exclusion of the normal, 
the actual, the wholesome. Fortunately 
the child mind is elastic and recovers 
quickly from some of 


these shocks. 
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The question naturally arises, Is it wis- 
dom to cause a child to be conscious 
in a large degree of his organs and their 
functions? Shall digestion tend to be- 
come a conscious process ? 

\natomy is given too great promi- 
nence; hygiene, too little. Unimpor- 
tant details fill much space. ‘The treat- 
ment of the structure, physiology, and 
care of some of the most important or- 
gans of the body is wholly omitted gen- 
erally. 

The excellence of the pedagogic form 
of the text-books varies, but one can gain 
many valuable hints for the preparation 
and teaching of lessons from many of 
these elementary books. 

The typography and cuts are gener- 
ally good. 


\t a 


methods of teaching physiology in com- 


The prices are reasonable. 


future time in dealing with 


mon schools, it may be necessary to go 


further into the subject of text-books, 
but at present all that is required is a 
simple list. The preceding comments 
are gratuitous. As it is desirable, even 
necessary, that boards should furnish to 
schools advanced books and books of 
reference in this subject as in others for 
proper and adequate study, the names 
of a few such helpful books are added. 

Some things need much emphasis. 
Right living is the end sought by a 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


1. Anatomy 
2 The 


Physiology, and Hygiene 
Human Body and the 
The Human Body. H 
The Human Body (Elem.) 

3. Hygienic Physiology. D. F 
j. Physiology and Hygiene. J. C. Hutchison. 
5. Physiology and Health 


6. A Healthy Body. 


Union Series, 
Charles H. Stowell. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
8. Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene. 
9. An Academic Physiology and Hygiene 


ell & Sanborn 


REFERENCE 


Jerome 
Effects of Narcotics 
Newell Martin, D. Se 
H. Newell Martin, 
Lincoln, M. D. 


No. 3 


Roger S. Tracy, M. D. 


A. M. Brands and H. C. Von Gieson. 
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study of physiology 
To 


right habits that shall be a permanent 


and hygiene in the 
lower schools. inculcate and form 
possession of the child is the function 
of the teacher. Morality is involved to 
a considerable extent in this subject. 
The truth, simple and pure, is strong 
enough to make out its case. _Philan- 
thropists and scientists should get to- 
gether upon commor srround for the 
building of a book satisfactory to all 
and worthy of the children to be edu- 
cated. 

The school is a powerful factor in in- 
tluencing the life of the child. The com- 
The 
ideals of a community tend to become 
the child’s ideals. 


munity itself is a mighty factor. 


Parents should be in- 
structed in hygiene at parents’ meetings 
and all forces joined in harmonious 
work to the end that there be no waste, 
no friction. Much practical good might 
be accomplished by the people in each 
community trying to enforce chapter 


two Public 


hundred sixty-five of the 
Statutes. 

A variety of books in a single school 
is highly desirable. 

A selection of books in this subject 
view of 


should be made in the ends 


sought, the welfare of the child and the 
improvement of 


the people and the 


world. 


AND ADVANCED. 


Walker, M. D. Allyn & Bacon 
H. Newell Martin, D. Sc 
Henry Holt & Co 


D. Se 


Henry Holt & Co. 


Henry Holt & Co 
Ginn & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

E. H. Butler & Co 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 


American Book Co. 
H. Kel'ogg, M. D. American Book Co. 


Leach, Shew- 
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PHYSIOLOGIES—GRAMMAR GRADE, 


1. Our Wonderful Bodies. J.C. Hutchison. Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

2. Our Bodies and How We Live A. F. Blaisdell. Ginn & Co. 

3}. How to Keep Well. A. F. Blaisdell. Ginn & Co. 

}. Physiology and Health. Union Series. E. H. Butler & Co. 

5. The Essentials of Health. Charles H. Stowell. Silver, Burdett & Co 

6. The Human Body and Its Health. Wm. Thayer Smith. American Book Co. 

. The Human Body and How to Take Care of It. J. Johonnot and E. Bouton. American Book Co 


S. First Book in Physiology and Hygiene. J. H. Kellogg. American Book Co. 


Human Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene (rev. ed.). Chas. H. May. Wm. Wood & Co 


10. Essential Lessons in Human Physiology. W. E. Baldwin. Werner Co 


PHYSIOLOGIES—ELEMENTARY. 


Our Wonderful Bodies. Hutchison. Maynard, Merrill & Co 


2. The Child’s Book of Health. Blaisdell. Ginn & Co. 


3. Physiology and Health. Union Series No.1. E.H. Butler & Co 


+ 


. Primer of Physiology and Hygiene. Wm. Thayer Smith. American Book Co 
5. Health for Little Folks 


PHYSIOLOGIES—FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


Dalton’s Physiologies. 

Hunt’s Principles of Hygiene American Book Co 

Warren's Plumbers and Doctors. D. Appleton & Co. 

Butler's Emergency Notes. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Pitcher’s First Aid in Illness and Injury. Chas. Scribner's Sons 

Doty’s Prompt Aid to the Injured. D. Appleton & Co 

Charts by Andrew Wilson of Edinburgh. American Book Co 

Thornton’s Human Physiology. Longmans & Co 

Morris’s Human Anatomy. 

Landor and Stirling’s Human Physiology 

Huxley's Elementary Physiology. 

Foster and Shove’s Physiology for Beginners 

Reynold’s Primer of Hygiene. Macmillan & Co. 

Bissell’s Manual of Hygiene. Baker, Taylor & Co. (N. Y.) 

Newsholm’s School Hygiene. 

Colton’s Zoology. 

3owditch’s Hints for Teachers. D.C. Heath & Co 

Blaisdell’s How to Teach Physiology. Ginn & Co. 

Waller’s Human Physiology. Longmans & Co. 

The courses of study and pamphlets of F. F. Murdock, Mrs. Ella B. Hallock, the publications 
under the charge of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and other similar works, are 


most stimulating and helpful. 














F. A. COLBY. 


Dr. Frank A. Colby was born in Colebrook in June, 1852, and died at Berlin 


July 14. He was educated at Phillips Exeter academy and at Dartmouth Medical 
college. In early life he travelled extensively and underwent many adventures, 
being at one time surgeon in the armies of the Sultan of Turkey. Returning to 
this country he practised for a long time at Lancaster and Berlin. 


member of the last legislature from the latter town. 


He wasa 


F. L. ABBOT. 


Francis L. Abbot died at Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass., July 22. He was a 
native and life-long resident of Concord, and had been one of the city’s represen- 
tatives in the legislature. He was educated at S. Paul’s school, being one of the 
first boys at that institution. After leaving school he entered business life with 
the firm of Abbot & Downing, now the Abbot-Downing Co., and maintained an 


active connection with them until his death. 
tT. RB HOYT 

Thornton B. Hoyt was a native of Concord and died at Hampton, July 14, aged 

64 years. He was at different times proprietor of hotels at Exeter, Portsmouth, 

and Kingston; was at one time engaged in the provision business in Boston and 

served during the Rebellion as a sutler. 


many years. 


He was deputy sheriff and jailer for 


Dr. Noah L. True was born in Meredith and died at Laconia, June 21, at the 


age of 67 years and seven months. He studied medicine at Harvard and at the 
Eclectic Medical college, Worcester, Mass. He practised at Dover and Meredith, 
and, since 1865, at Laconia. He served Meredith as representative and select- 
man, and was at the time of his death the oldest member of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society. 

N. S. BEAN. 


Nehemiah Sleeper Bean was born in Gilmanton, May 16, 1818, and died at 
Manchester, July 20. He learned the millwright’s trade and assisted in the con- 
struction of mills in various parts of the state. Later he was in the employ of the 
Essex locomotive works at Lawrence, and built the Pacific that ran for many years 
on the Boston and Maine. Fame and fortune came to him, however, as the inven- 
tor and perfector of the Amoskeag steam fire engine, one of Manchester’s num- 


erous products which are known around the world. Mr. Bean was also prominent 


in banking circles and had served in the legislature and city government. 
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L. W. GLEASON. 


Loring W. Gleason was born in Westmoreland 64 years ago and died at Bil 
lerica, Mass., July 7. In early life he was a gold miner in California but return- 
ing to the east, he successfully engaged in the real estate business in Boston for 
more than 40 years. 

A. G. REED. 


Augustus G. Reed died at Nashua, July 3, at the age of 77 years. He had been 
a resident of that city for 60 years, and for 50 years had been one of its leading 
merchants, having been engaged in the dry goods business. He was also promi 
inent in banking circles. 

JAMES EMERSON. 

James Emerson was born at Bradford 73 years ago and died at Williamansett, 
Mass., July 6. He was one of the best known civil and mechanical engineers in 
the Connecticut valley and also an inventor of note. He was the author of sev- 
eral scientific works and was frequently called upon as a consulting expert. 


BENJAMIN W. BALL. 


Benjamin W. Ball, journalist and poet, died at Rochester, July 13, aged 73. He 
was born in Concord, Mass., receiving his early education at Groton and gradu 
ating from Dartmouth college in 1842. He studied law with John P. Robinson of 
Lowell, and, in 1856, became editor of the Zowe// Courier, during the famous 
Fremont campaign. He was an intimate friend of Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose 
library was at his disposal. He published a book of poems in 1851, and another 
in 1892. His contributions to the AV/antic Month/y attracted wide attention, and 
he was a frequent contributor to Boston newspapers and magazines. 


H. K. SLAYTON. 


Hon. H. K. Slayton was born in Calais, Vt., 71 years ago and died in Manches 
ter, July 9. He engaged in mercantile life in Boston at an early age and later 
kept a general store in Calais for 10 years, serving during that time as a member 
of the Vermont legislature and a delegate to the Republican national conventions 
of 1856 and 1860. He went to Manchester in 1863 and established a wholesale 
produce business which still continues. He was a member of both branches of 
the New Hampshire legislature, and a well known writer on finance and dairy 
topics. 

L. T. JEFTS. 

Luman T. Jefts was born in Washington in 1830, and died at Hudson, Mass., 
July 3. He had been engaged in shoe manufacturing at Hudson since 1859, and 
was also prominent in banking and in politics, having served in both branches of 
the legislature and in the governor’s council. He built and presented to his nat- 
ive town an elegant public library building, was treasurer and trustee of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and a trustee of Boston University. 


A. J. SAWYER. 
A. J. Sawyer died at Manchester, June 27, at the age of 58 years. He had for 


many years been engaged in the lumber business and had amassed a fortune. He 
was a prominent member of the Advent church. 
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